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PREFACE. 



IF a Dedication, or Introduftion 
to the following Work fliould 
be thought neceffaiy, I moft hum- 
bly, and juftly addrcfs it to the ex- 
cellent Dairy-Women of Great 
Britain; duly fenfible, that from them 
I received the firft hints that led me 
to the performance, and without 
whofe affiftance and encouragement, 
joined with my own knowledge and 
experience, 1 fhould never have of- 
fered it to the Public. 

The real defign of this work, is to af- 
fift thofe who are not fully acquaint- 
ed with the moft proper methods, 
Tieceffary to be ufed in the manage- 
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agement of a Dairy; I have made 
it my endeavour to render every 
part as plain and intelligent as pof- 
fible, and am in hopes upon a due 
Obfervation of the rules laid down 
many will find their account in it. 
It is my fincere wifh, that it may be 
a means of improving the quality, as 
well as enlarging the quantity of 
Cheese, through the kingdom; and 
become extenfively ufeful to the 
community in general. 



Dairying Exemplified, &c. 



IT has been the woncler of many People, 
who are interefted in the Article of 
Cheefe, either as Makers- or Dealers; 
that no Treatife or Book of rules, or method 
of making Cheefe, hath ever been attempted; 
or the bufmefs of it examined, fo as to direft 
thofe who are concerned as Dairy-w^omen, or 
having the chief management in Dairys, to 
become proficient therein. 

And from the great number of inferior 
Dairys there is, in comparifon to the few 
that are excellent in their kind, or even what 
are called good Dairys; which every perfon 
who is much concerned in the Cheefe Trade, 
is well convinced of; and tis evident to a nice 
obferver of the diflFerent, yea, very different 
qualities of Cheefe produc'd in different 
Dairys, or even in the fame Dairys, when ei*; 
ther the Dairy-maid is chan^ged, or the ufual 
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method of Cheefe making, by the Miftrefs pjr 

manager of eachHairy, is not ftrjQly adhered 
to- A Remedy for this great deficiency is 
looked upon as an affair of great moment, 
cfpecially by thofe, whpfe lot it is to be fix- 
ed in the Cheefe Trade in a cpnfiderable 
JJairyiHg CoimtFy, where large quantities of 
Cheefe, are annually bought; and where, 
was Chcefcmakmg in equal repute, or the 
leal qualky of Cheeie, equal in gopdnefs to 
ibmt neighbouring Cpunties, a much large? 
quantity would certainly be made, and whajt: 
would be a great encouragement bpth to the 
»iak«TS & buyers of ijt, a better price would 
be procured for the feme Article, and a much 
readier Sale, than when of an inferior quali- 
ty* Bcfides which, it is very ql^ar that 
many People do npt, for want of a propejc 
method, make near fo much Cheefe, from 
the fam^ quantity of Milk, as others dp; of 
^ even themi^lyes might dp, if a mpre pro- 
per method was purfueci Thefc confider* 
ations, having always been clearly apparent, 
have from time to time, and as pft as an op;* 
portunity of attaining any knpwledge, in the 
bufinefs of making good Cheefe hath offered; 

led 
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fdl the A« Aor of fthe ^Hoviog Trcatife, t^ 
fbOe^t weighs ^ in vtlUgate every ]»af ticular 
jevcumftance leading ti) improve thfe faid art^ 
jBrbufineis^ as hath en^ed him from time 
lb time^ to affift, and help mkny, hy his ad? 
yke and dire&ions^ to rdBtify and amend 
ffiiany faults, and deficiencies, in the method 
they followed; and ri^ai^ have by fuch di^ 
rd&ions greatly improved their Dairjrs. And 
^om conflant experience and feeing the im«. 
provements, and the cfiefiis produced from 
.every diflferent method pra6iifed or explain^ 
ed, by fudbi a$ he found moft experience 
jcd, or beft informed; for the fpacc of 
Thirty Years and upwards, he never fail'd 
to avail himfelf^, this hath conftantly led hini 
to fcrutinize into the real caufe, of every 
impediment, or fault, in the method of ma^ 
king Cheefe, from the firft ftgp, or Milk^ 
ing the Cows, to the eompleating or reraov-t 
ing the Cheefe for Sale. And to point out 
a remedy to each cpmplaiat upon ration-s 
al principles, as far as they appear to him; 
and are confirmed by the opinion of others, 
who have been in the way of making ob-* 
fervations of the fame nature, and who give 

every 
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encouragement to the Author to make fuch 
improvements Public for the general good, 
lam well acquainted, how unthankful an 
office it is, to attempt to inftruft or inform 
Dairywomen, how to improve their method^ 
or point out rules, : which are diffisrent from 
their own, or what hath always been praftifn 
ed by their Mothers, to whom they are of- 
ten very partial, as having been the bed of 
Dairy-women, apd even, when they have 
imperceptably alter'd their method, by fliort- 
ening the time in gathering the Cheefe, 
which is a term generally given for coUefting 
the Curd at the bottom of the Tub or Pan, 
after the runnet or rendlefs has done its 
duty, or by putting a larger quantity of run- 
net into the Milk to haften the coming of 
the Cheefe, which alteration, though often 
not obferved by the Dairy-maid, or Miftrefs, 
is of very material importance, and is what 
I {hall endeavour to explain, in as concifc 
a manner as poffible. I doubt not, the fame 
pefleftion will occur to the minds of fome 
few on reading my Book; as hath often 
done upon pccafion, when I have in a 
Dairy met with any particular impediment 
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in their Cheefe, which the Dairy-woman 
would fairly acknowledge (he could not ac-» 
account for, and had tried every means fhe 
could th|nk of to reftify; faying, what does 
he know of Dairying or how fliould a Man 
know any thing of Chcefe making ? 

But let thefe remember, that I have had 
frequent opportunities, of confulting the beft 
of Dairy-women, in many Counties, who 
I knew from experience did know how to 
make good Cheefe, and in order to have it 
in my power to inform fuch as did not know 
how, I have taken great pains, to inform 
myfelf, as many now living, in both fituati- 
ons can teftify. 

The principal faults that caufe thefe dif- 
ficulties to Dairy- women are. Hove Cheefe, 
Spongey , full of Eyes, Whey Springs, Joint- 
ed or Shook Cheefe, Split Cheefe, Loofe 
Cheefe, or Cheefe made of unfettled Curd, 
Rank or Strong Cheefe, Flying out or Bulg- 
ing at the Edges, Dry-cracks or Huiky Coatr 
ed Cheefe, Bliftering in thci Coat^ Blue Par- 
f4/or Decayed Cheefe, . Sweet &r Funkey 

Cheefe 
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Cheefe^ and fometimes ill Smelling Cheefc 
fir«^[ii tainted Mawfkins^ from diftemper'd 
Cattle^ w feme other caufe^ which by a 
ftri^ obferyer may be accounted for. Be^* 
fore a ^rtain cure can be found out or ap« 
plied^ you muft be acquainted with the 
nature^ and caufe of the complaint, or if 
Jny aiiy accident, you hit upon a remedyj it 
in^y perhaps be a partial one, or fuch as 
will not anfwer at all times, or in all Dair)'s, 
)ay reafon the complain^t is from a certain 
iixt caufe, ^nd which eaufe will at all times 
^md in ^II places prpduce that effed; 
when perhaps, the remedy apply 'd may 
only be proper in fome particular Dairys, 
owing to Herbage, very rich Pafture, or 
very Poor, to Clover ground, or ground 
^yen to Noxipu? Weeds, Plants, or Trees, 
which the Cows eat of; each of which if 
IK>t known or confidered will produce a 
(different effe6l, fome of which tSeOs may 
be fimilar in appearance to complaints in 
pther Dairys produced from different caufes, 
ithe knowledge of which will be of great 
life, to every Dairy-woman, or maker of 
<pheeie IQ know, as the operation, of the 
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Of management & care o( the ChceTc 

when made^ inuft neceflarily fall to their lot. 




What related to Pafturage^ or the quali* 
ty of Land for Grafs^ the produce of the 
Land regarding Plants, Weeds, or Grais 
of different kinds, hlls more immediately 
under the eye or care of the Mafter, or 
Farmer of the Land; and from obfervingf 
from time to time, the ftate of the Dairy, 
the Tafte of the Cheefe fo far as it may 
be affe£led by any particular Herb, Weed 
Or Grafs; the fituation of the Cheefe in the 
Dairy Chamber, how it is aflFefted m dif* 
ferfcnt Seafons, by Heat, Cold, Damp or Dry 
Weather, to know what are the caufes of 
many general faults, or complaints in Cheefe 
fuch as Heaving, Splitting, Jointing, Whey 
Springs, III Formed, or Sweet Cheefe, which 
often, when any of thefe happen in a Dairy, 
are produced by one general caufe, and fre* 
iquently go through the principal part of it, 
proceeding from the fame negle6i or miff- 
management, Thefe difficulties or defici- 
encies, it is proper a Mafter (hould be ac^ 
quainted with, as it often, I may fay, too 

often 
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often happens; the Miftrefs leaves the care 
of the Dairy to Servants, efpecially the put- 
ing together the Milk, preparing the Run- 
net and putting it into the Milk, the ftaiid- 
ing of the Milk till it becomes Curd, and 
breaking or gathering it after it is come; 
which is generally done by fome common 
rule or method they have been ufed to, the 
method ufed by a former Miftrefs perhaps, 
who might be efteem'd a good Dairy-woman, 
and very likely undertook the management 
of the Dairy herfelf; or at leaft fo far as the 
eflential part of the work extended; paying 
a particular regard to the time of the o- 
peration of the Runnet, ih bringing the 
Cheefe, or of gathering the Curd, fixing, 
or fetting it after it is come; each of which 
require^ a minute exaftnefs, and the princi- 
pal error, or misfortune in Cheefe making, 
is owing to thefe operations being too hafti- 
ly performed, not giving time enough for 
the diflFerent effefts to take place; for if due 
regard is paid to making good Curd, you 
will very eafily make good Cheefe; few peo- 
ple in any biifinefs make good Goods of bad 
Materials, tho' many of the moft ignorant, 

when 
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when provided with good Matcrrak/ piiff* 

pared for their purpofe, will finifli them in 
a Workmanlike and Mafterly manner; fo 
will many a Dairy-maid, make very hand- 
(bme Cheefe and take care of it, till it comes 
to be very good, and fo as. to give credit to 
the feller, as well as the vender of it, that 
has no confiftent idea how.theiRunnet ope- 
rates, or perhaps ofthe different ftates of th6 
•Curd, in its various ftages, or even when it 
h in a proper ftate to begin the: part of the 
work which ufually falls to her fliare, of 
Breaking, Vatting, andpreparingjit for'put> 
ing in the Prefs, which former .part fliould 
^e the care of the Miftrefs; or at l^aft of 
ibme Perfon who does underftand it, to pre^ 
pare the Curd for them. The bufmefe of 
a Dairy, is of confiderable importance, and 
"what is in fome Places, half, or nearly the 
whole income, or produce of a Farm. The 
difierence is fo great between a very good 
Dairy-woman, an inferior, one, and a very 
bad one, as would furprife, even a judicious 
obferver, and the preceeding obfervations, 
which are what have happened, in my own 
walks, will ftrilie..conviQion on the minds 
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of many, wh6 have never applied 

thoughts to the Thedry of Dairying. The 
general way that the art of Dair]ring has 
been carried on for Ages^ has been pro*- 
greflive, or traditional, being taught by Mo^ 
cher to Daughter, from common and con^^ 
tinual experience; naturally adopting from 
time to time, the methods that appeared! 
beft, from fuch as have happtoed to come 
vithin their own knowledge; without evef 
calling m the aiCftahce of either Phildfophf^ 
by which they m^ht learn thfe dififerefiK 
equalities, and e£FeS of materids they ufe,or 
knowledge, how to apply therti in a Phyfi*^ 
eal, or Pradical manner. And although 
the Author of this Tttatife, is very eoa^ 
fcious how imall a (hare of true Wif^aH 
&Us to his Lot; yet has great hopes that 
from the defire of making himfeUT tt&{ul 
to community, with the afliftance of rea&n 
and commbn fenfe, he fhall be abie to 
render fomeaffiftance, to thofe he wifhes t<> 
ferve. A kind providence hath providefd fdt 
.all our wants; Nature, as Nature, is eomple«A 
in all its parts; we, often in trying to improve 
k» diftort, or throw it kt» MnMon; ouir 

Ideas 



Icl^s .bjeing inadequate to the attempt. 
Where nature points out, or leaves any 
9pen for improvement, in the ufe of any of 
the common necejDTarys of. Life, it is the 
duty of individuals . to take the hint, to 
w;eigh, inveftigate ^nd explain them for Pub- 
lic good. The prefent Syftem of Dairyipg, 
Joeing ^n a very imperfeft ft2y;e, I am in 
.hopes, >my endeavoujrs to render feryice 
jand jiipprovement, will not Jie^ fpund un- 
i^ecfefiary* 

A»Gow, may I think juftly he ftUed, the 
moft ufeful of all Animals^ in regard tp 
Man; Milk is a fupport to our Infancy, and 
^eatly contributes both to our comfort and 
Xuppprt ijbrough Life, npt only fupplying 
^pur prefejit wants, by that falubrious ali- 
^me^t, but pur future waiits not only iat 
jjiome, but abroad; by the Cheefe ^nd But- 
ter produced frpm it, it fupplies us, even 
with many .luxuries in our tafte, is a great fup- 
port tp weakly conftitutions by its Veal, as 
^well as a great fupport in the; Article of Pro-^ 
.vifipns; thefeareits Bleffings afforded when 
alive; when Dead, is to us the grand fta- 

B mina 
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ftamina of our Food, Beef, being the moft 
nourifhing and agreeable repaft; it not only 
fupports us at home, but fupplies our Fleets, 
our Armies, our Garrifons and Iflands all 
over the World; its Leather, fo ufeful for 
Shoes, for Implements of Hufbandry, for 
Travelling, and for innumerable Convenien- 
ces; its Hair for our Buildings and other 
purpofes, its Tallow for our Light at Home 
and Abroad, its Horns and Hoofs, and even 
its very Bones for our Implements, and 
various Materials of Trade. Were all its 
excellencies enumerated, they would be 
very extenfive* 

Milk, muft be allowed one of its moft ufe- 
ful produftions; it is given for our ufe in a 
pure, wholefome, and nutritive ftate; cap- 
able of improvements, or alterations, of its 
nature, according to our different wants. In 
the Article of Cheefe, and Butter, a great 
deal depends on the Art, Judgment, Care 
and Diligence of the Performer, and the 
good or bad qualities of each, chiefly de- 
pend on the fkill and induftry of the Dairy- 
\s^oman. On a judicious obfervation you 

will 
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will find, that Milk is generally found even 

at diflPerent Seafons, to be of a regular & e- 
qual ftamina, or quality, & in the fame man- 
ner effefted by different fliixings; by Salts, 
Liquids, Sprits, &c. at all times; the bufmefs 
of Cheefe making, is a regular and conftant 
proceeding, pra£liced perpetually, every 
Day, time immemorial; and it feems ftrange, 
that when the ingredients you employ are 
fo few, and their nature alfo fo exceeding , 
regular, and certain, that there can be much 
difficulty, in producing the Article of Cheefe 
pure, and compleat; but daily experience 
convinces us, that there is amazing difference 
in the goodnefs of Cheefe, infomuch that 
you can fcarce find two Dairys that are 
exaftly, or even very much alike; it does 
not occur to the knowledge of every one 
what that difference is, but to a Perfon who 
deals largely in it, and makes obferyations 
upon it, mufl plainly appear; and though 
fo few. have ever attempted to fcrutinize 
the nature of Cheefe, or particularly of 
Cheefe making, - in a manner that yields 
convi^ion to its improvements; yet there 
is no reafon, why that ufeful branch of 
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knowledge cannot, or may not, be tlearfy 
explained. 

The faufineFs has been in the ibands trf the 
Women hitherto, except in Ch^re, Wilts, 
fome part of Gloucefterjhire, &c. whe*e a 
large quantity of Cheefe is made, a Man 
is lemploy-d as an affiftant, the weight xff 
a large Chejhire Cheele, being too greact to 
be wrought by ^ Woman, and turning. 
Tubbing, wafhmg, and cleaning, is more 
<han one Man can eafily pisrform; 'tis-com^ 
mon in large Daiiys, to meet with Cheefes, 
Eighty, one Hundred, one Hundred land 
Twenty, or even one Hundred «nd Forty 
pounds a Oheefe, which requires eonfider- 
able ftrength to manage. In fome part of 
North-WUt/kirey I am informed there are 
Dairy s that make Twenty-five Tons in a 
Year; and fome few m^re than that. A 
Gentleman told me, that being Jately at 
Bathy he was informed of a Perfon within lei& 
then Twenty Miles, who milked 200 Cows: 
Which led his curiofity to take a ride to fee 
it, being a confiderable Fiftor, ^ho had fre- 
quent opportunity ^f buying Dairys of 
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Four> Five^ or Six' Tons, each; but had 
never met with any Daii^ of thM extent. 
On heaTixig the recital of it^ ted me ta ^ 
fame thought as would natarafi')r Striksi 
him, viz. what fort of a Houfe or Fr^miilbs 
the Perfoft rauft have to cure, fpread or 
difpofe of fuch a quantity of Cheeife, to 
get it ready for Saje ? When he canie to 
the Ptace, he found the report was tru^ 
but then he milked tHefe 200 Cows at 
three different Houfes^ in number proporti- 
onable to the' convenience or fituation of 
the Place. We often hear talk of Chejhirc 
Dairys of lOQ Cows each, which the )arge=' 
aefs of the Cheefe in a gre^t meafure ac- 
counts for. But what are called large Daiiys 
in Warwickfldre^ Leicejierjhire^ Stc^ord/hire, 
^or Derhyjhire^ is from 20 to 40 Cows each; 
in thefe parts, from general obfervatibns I 
have made, each Dairy may produce an.- 
niiall)^Ofi an average three Hundred Weight 
dof Cheefe fipom each Cow, taking the Dairys 
in 'general. I am incHned to think more 
Dairys produce lefs than that quantity, than 
ther^ are that produce more; but this is ob- 
fervable, much the greater number of Dairys, 
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Arc on Tillable, or Arable Farms, where 
new Grafs is introduced, which is al- 
ways allowed to make lefs Cheefe than 
good old Turf; and the proportion of 
up - land Farms, is much greater than of 
low - land. I have weighed many times 
Four Hundred from a Cow, and fome few 
Dairys which have produced Five Hun- 
dred from each Cow; but then in fcrutiniz- 
ing into the affair, it has been attended with 
particular circumftances, fuch as being fitu- 
ate, in an excellent Grafs Country, where 
Meadows of dry Old Turf have been the 
Pafture, where clear ftreams of running 
Water have gone through the Meadows, 
affording always good Beverage for the 
Cows, as well as a cool retreat for them in 
Hot Weather; by which me^ns their Milk 
was kept in a temperate ftate, while Cows 
on up - lands, perhaps, fcorched with heat, 
and not having the nourifhing Stream to go 
to, or fhade to proteft them from the Sun, 
caufed their gadding, or running about to 
fuch a degree, as prevented the increale of 
their Milk, in any proportion to what the 
running Stream produced; and throw'd the 
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Cows into fuch a heat and diforder, that 
t^heir Mitk would not yield near the quantity 
of Curd, and caufed many difl&culties in 
making the Cheefe ( which the cooler Dairys 
were not expofed to, efpecially, when un- 
der the hand of an unlkilful Dairy-woman, ) 
likewife, inthefe prolific Dairys^ the owner 
made a point of never keeping a Cow that 
was too old Milcht, or Milk'd too long from 
the time of Calving, or when any Cow went 
off her Milk either by any accident, or 
otherwife; then he always replaced her with 
4 new Milcht one, either drying the old 
Milcht one for feeding or difpofing of her. 
That fo the Dairy by that means was kept 
in full vigour through the Grafs Seafon. The 
number of thefe Dairys is fo very few and 
rare, they can only at moft fhow the World 
what may be done, I have been told by a 
Wilt/hire Fa61;or^ that the Land in their 
principal Dairy Country, is fo Rich and 
Good that it is not very uncommon there 
for prime Dairys to yield five Hundred of 
Cheefe from a Cow ; but then there is every 
Advantage in their Favour ; fuch as (I be- 
lieve no body who judgeth from the good- 
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nefs oftheCheeft, but hiiiflallb^V) (htbdt 
of Dairy-women, wKp haV6 b^en i^fegtikrly 
bred to it from their Childh6od, it geheffally 
being almofl; the fole employ of the Farrii, 
and thofe Dairy-women led on by the great- 
eft and moft pdwerfiil emulation, 6f felling 
for the higheft Price. Their Cheele beiii^ 
generally fold, retail, at a penny, and often 
two-pence per Pound, more thin good 
Cheefe in common. Their Cheefe, thdt is 
niade in the prime of the Seafon, gehetally 
known in the country by the tiame of Marl-- 
horough Cheefe, being much brought to 
Fairs by Marlborough Faftors, or People re* 
fiding not far from thence. Or ia London, 
by the name of North - Wilt/hire Cheefe, 
which ialways bears the greateft Price of 
any Dairys, except thole of Gtbucefler^ 
Jhire\ which, even the fiheft of Barclay 
Hundred, do not come up to; and I be- 
lieve by many judicious J^ple art even 
allowed to excel. Likewife in many very 
principal Dairys, tney have this gteit 
Advantage; where Geiitlenieh iii foihe 
places, occupying a large traft of Grdund 
or Lordftiip, either themfelves, iSiewartls, 
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BiilHf, 6t rotttt? oihet Fef ^ for them St(>ck 
tte ^hble of cfildf Pm with nrilkmg Gcn^*, 
Mifeh they ire very particular to get td 
£omfc in, br calve, by the Time Grafs is iii 
Vigour. Then thefe Dairy Pc(^le agred 
with thetn for the Milk of fuch a number of 
Cdws^ at a given Price j^^r Week, as they 
tail manage. The Gentleman, BailiflF, &c. 
Engaging, that if any Cow fails in her Milk 
beR>ffe a given Time, that he will take her 
away and replace her with a new Milcht 
One, by which means their Dairys are al* 
wiays in full Power all Summer ; and theit 
they etigage for the Winter Dairy, at a 
Price proportioned to the ftate of the Cows, 
either new, or old Milcht, by which meani 
they are certainly enabled to make a larger 
quantity of Cheele than any common Dairy^ 
or Land of inferior kind without thefe Ad- 
vantages. And in many Dairys they make 
Cheefe all the Year, as the quantity of 
Winter Cheefe, and Fodder Cheefe fent t0 
London Markets clearly fliews. — Much de- 
pends on the (ituation of Dairy-ground, be- 
ing nearer, or farther from the Houfe, 
where the Cheefe is made; as Cows being 

driven 
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driven any confiderable diftance to be 
Milked, caufeth the Milk to Heat in their 
Udders in Summer-time ; Milking them in 
the Field and carrying the Milk on Horfe? 
back in Chums, or Barrels to much Dif- 
tance, I take to be ftill worfe, as that per- 
petually difturbs the Milk, inclining it to 
the nature of Churning Cream for Butter, 
and the operation performed upon it, is 
quite of a different Nature, as it is fpr a difr 
ferent purpofe or Defign, and if Milk is put 
in a violent Motion by carrying, it make? 
it in fome degree partake of the nature of 
Churning, infomuch, that you often obferve 
round the Bung, Plug, or Stopple of the 
Churn, a Froth or Scum, work out by force 
of Air, or Motion in carr)4ng, that very 
nearly partakes of the nature of Butter, 
which plainly fhews that the Body of Milk, 
cannot be in a proper State to make Cheefe 
with, as the nature of Butter is produced 
by violent Motion, and the making of 
Cheefe from a (late of Reft, being direclly 
oppofite, I take it that oftentimes in very 
Hot Weather, the Milk in a Cow's Udder, 
much agitated by driving, or running about, 

is 
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is in a (late not very far different from that 
carried in a Churn, which frequently makes 
the great difficulty in what is called bring-? 
ing the Cheefe, or fixing the Curd in the 
Tub, or Pan ; I have often heard Dairyr 
women lay that tis fometimes very difficult 
to make it come at all, and inftead of one 
Hour, ( the Time very commonly given by 
Dairy-women, in bringing the Cheefe,) that 
it will frequently not come in Three, Four, 
or Five Hours; and then in fuch an imper- 
feft State, as to be fcarce capable of being 
confined either in the Cheefe- Vat or Prefs, 
and when releafed from the Prefs, will heave, 
or puff up, by Splitting or Jointing, accord- 
ing as the Nature or State of the Curd hap- 
pens to be. Whenever People find their 
Cows in this fituation which in Hot Sum- 
mer Evenings mufl often happen, efpecially, 
where Water is fcarce, or in Grounds where 
there is very little Shade; then it is, that 
making ufe of a little cold Spring Water be- 
fore earning, or rendling, is ufeful ; as that 
will make the Runnet take effeft and the 
Milk co-agulate much fooner. It often 
happeuws, in fome Dairys, that the Work is 

quite 
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^uite at a (land, the Dairy-woman not know^ 
ing how to haften the Co*aguIum^ or com^ 
mg of the Cheefe, thinks of putting mora 
Runnet in, to forward it; but the Nature of 
Runnet being fuch, as will difotve the Curd, 
in part co-agulated, if more is put in, dif- 
turbs the whole, and prevents its beccmiing 
Curd at all, or, in a very imperfefl State, 
remaining in the Whey, in an undigefled 
State that will neither turn to Curd or Cream, 
and a principal part of the richeft of the 
Milk is then call away with the Whey. 
Cold Water, with a little Salt, ( as here- 
after recommended) will in a great mea^ 
fure prevent this difficulty. One great 
Point, or Thing to be obferved, in firft fet- 
ting off, or rendling the Milk, is carefully 
to obferve the ftate of the Milk, as to Heat 
or Cold; the grand medium, or ftate it 
ihould be in when you put the Runnet into 
it, is what may be properly underftood. 
Milk-warm ; if you find it to fee wanner 
than that, it is recommended, to put fbme 
fre{h Spring Water into it, in fuch Quanti- 
ty, as will reduce it to the Milk-warm State ; 
a Quart, Two, Three, Four or more ac- 
cording 
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fcorcling to the quantity of Milk to be fo 
cooled; many People may think Water 
wiH hurt the Milk or impoverifli the Cheefe ; 
experience fhews it wiH not, but is a means 
tt£ the Runnet more imraediately ftriking or 
operating with the Milk. I would recom- 
jtaend the ufe of a Thermometer, to fhew 
the degree of Heat Milk bears. I doubt 
not one may be conftru6led on a very eafy 
Plan, that will coft a very little Money, and 
it will be vei^ well worth while to be at a 
fmall Charge, to regulate a fault, of putting 
Milk together too Hot, which is of more ill 
confequence than People are aware of. The 
fame ufe holds good in putting Milk toge- 
ther for Butter ; it is obferved, that Milk 
being fet up too Hot, will not throw up 
Cream near fo well, as when in a temperate 
State, and caufes it fooner to turn Sour. * 

As foon as the Milk is reduced to a pro- 
per warmth, and before you put the Run- 
net 

♦ By the Term Milk -warm, is not commonly under- 
ilood, the Warmth that it has on coming from the Cow, 
as that varies according to the Heat of the Body of the 
Cow, at the Time of Milking, but a Warmth, a few De- 
grees removed from Coolnc($; a Degree of Warmth, in 
general well undex^ood, 
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net to it., it is an exceeding gocxl way to put 

a handfid or t\\-o of Salt into the Milk, 
or three or four handRils if vour quantity 
is large ( I recommend about two hand* 
fills to ten or twelve Cow's Milk; ) this 
will alfo caufe the Runnet to Work quick, 
and giving a Saltnefs to the whole, will 
be a means of preventing Sweet, or Fun- 
ke^• Cheefe, as it will make the Cheefe 
all Salt a like, be a means to prevent Slip 
Curd, or Slippery Curd, make the Curd 
fink in the Tub more readily, and equally. * 
If tour Milk is too Cold, let fome Milk 
be warmed and put into it, to bring it to the 
ftate of Milk - Warm, obferxang not to 
warm a fmall quantity to make it boil, as 
boiling alters the nature of Milk in fome 
degree; fcalding Heat is thought to fet the 
Curd, making it Tough, that it is judged 
beft, to warm a tolerable good quantity of 
Milk pretty warm, that it vnll give Warmth 
to the whole in a fufficient degree. Some- 
times you will find in Cold Weather, your 

Milk 



• Your Chccfc will afterwards want a lefs quantity of 
Salt, than if none had been put in the Milk ; enough to 
fettle it, and make it firm in the Prefs, will be fufficient. 
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Milk in the time of earning, get Chill; I 

have known in fuch a cafe, a Perfon take a 
Tea Kettle of Hot Water and put into it, 
Ivith fuccefs; let it be when the Curd is near- 
ly, or pretty well come, as then the Hot 
Water will give a Toughnefs to the Curd, 
to relieve it from the flippery nature it had 
acquired by being Chill, and that Chilnefs 
continuing to encreafe, it is Vith difficulty 
you can bring your Cheefe into a regular or 
fixed ftate. It is a very common way with 
many Dairy - women to allow the Milk to 
Hand an Hour, in earning, or after the Run- 
net is put in, before it is gather'd, or funk; 
many I fear content themfelves with thinking 
it fufficiently come in lefs time. But here 
lies the greateft mifchief in Cheefe-making; 
the Milk is very often difturbed before its 
proper time, and fometimes when the whole 
is in a ftate of Slip Curd, or Slippery Curd, 
which is a ftate all Curd is in, before it be- 
comes folid Curd, Or Curd, fit to make 
Cheefe with. You are always to obferve 
that the ftate in which it is when you firft 
ftir or difturb it, in that ftate the Curd will 
remain; it never improves as Curd, or be- 
comes 



comes better Curd after it is difturbed of 
femoved from its ftate of reiL 

You will g^erally obferve^ that when yoa 
fink the Curd ia the Tub, even when it 
is in a tolerable good ftate, as mfuiy ima* 
gine,' there -will bits of Slip Curd fwim fboiap 
in the Wliey and not fink with the reft^ 
till the \Vhqp is laden firom it. That flip 
Curd will not adhere to, or join with t^ 
folid Curd^ & though ever fp well broke or 
feperated, yet in whatever (Ute it is, when 
the Cheeie is made, it all difiblves, or melts; 
if a bit as big as a Nut happens togethei^ 
it difFolves into a Whey Spring, runs out; 
and leaves a Hole in the Ch^^y which al- 
ways decays in that place; if a bit as big 
as a Pins -head happens, it dilfolves, an4 
leaves an Eye in its place, and that is the 
caufe of Eyes in Cheefe; if you cut the 
Cheefe when young, you will find, that 
there is a Moifture, or Wet, in every Place 
where the Eye is, after it is dried up, which 

Wet or Moifture is called Tears, * 

When 



♦ This term, Tears, plainly indicates, that it has been 
ufually undcrftood in this light, being the Tears of the Eye, 
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Wneh a large quantity o>F ilip Cuf^ is i^ 
a Cheefe tis a long Time before it becomes 
hard, appearing always loofe within; whicb^ 
when the Gheefe is dify, on cutting, it ap- 
pears like a Hon^-comb. 

The thing that more: Oairy-^omen erf 
in, then any other, is gathering or finking 
the Cheefe too foon. Ther> t^endiiiig oi 
CSieefe, caufeth a irery great Ft^rmentatioa; 
diere muft be time given for the fixt Aur iil 
ChKefe, or Oatd,- fet: to nfork by the Raii^; 
net, to diflipate, etpand 6r 0y off. The' 
Runnet is a thing fo {fowerfiil in its effeB, 
as to have no fubftiuite yet found that c&n 
be uled in its place ; aU iFermentatloAs re-^ 
move or feparate the ^xed Air, fr<»n the 
different Bodies they are conne^ed with* 

The effeQ: of Runnet on Milk is vef/ 
great, and in order to thoroughly fix the 
Curd, it muft have fuffidient Time to work, 
Concrete, or congeal the Curd into a folid 
Mafs by extirpating the Air from it ; if you 
remove or difturb the Milk before its full 
Time, yet the Runnet having begun its 

C operation 
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operation, though you do not give it Time 

t6 work, by reafon of hurrying it forwardy 
Vet when it is again at reft, fuch Air as 
hath not been feparated,by breaking, fqueez- 
ing or prelTing, will extend itfelf, and the 
Air will find a vent, or expand itfelf into 
ff greater compafs than; it Was before con- 
fined in; 'and whether it is in the Prefer qt 
^ker it comes out of the Prefs, will find a 
way to difchargc itfelf; many times to that 
degree, when in the Prefs, as to even burft 
t?fe (3ife€fe-cIoth it is wrapt in, if it is fo con- 
fined that it cannot efcape by it. If it does 
not get ■ difeharged othervays, then^ as foon 
afc thie Prfefs is kt op, it will (hatter the 
Gheefe within to a furprizing Degree, and 
imrtiediately caufc the Cheefe to heave, or 
puff up, even in that State, which fofeparates 
the Curd in the Cheefe, as it feldom fettles 
jfgain, unlefs taken quite in Time, or before 
the Curd is connefted in the Prefs. A good 
way to prevent this diforder, of what is call- 
ed Cheefe heaving in the Prefs, from taking 
a bad eflFe£l, which complaint generally hap- 
pens wiien the Milk is put together too hot, 
unj the Whey that comes from it is left 

white 



white (which it ought never to be, for tlictt 
you may be fure all is not right) ; when tho 
Ghefefe has firft been in the Prefs an Hour 
or more, let the Prefs up and if you find the 
Cheefe fwell, or blifter, take a large Nettile,' 
or fine Skewer, of Wood or Iron, Apicrde 
it in many places to let the Air out ;. a Pih^ 
is not fo well» as Brafs taints the Chce&^and^ 
it will appear 6f a tainted bra:£ry colour ever 
after : If you find whea ilie Cheefe comes a^ 
gain out of the Pke(s,thauitftiUfwe!Is9 orbliT* 
ters, apply the Needle again, andi it may cpere 
haps fettle again &> as UXffiake a uiiifiiL 
Cheefe; it will nev^r be a goo^ pne,^ but viilL 
remain in the ftate cplledIoofeOheefecNrifacK]Jb: 
Cheefe. Thas yba may di&em fbttie-what vi 
the nature of flip Curd ; . every Dairy- woraaa 
fhould take Care to become as well informed 
of the different properties, x^Nature^caufe of 
its Formation, and mamaier ofofMci-atiilg; as 
pofTible, in order therebyi td avoid the many^ 
difhculties proceeding from it^ which are 
more numerous than all others j in the whole 
fyftem of Cheefe-makiag put together; and 
have been by . them, the leafl: confidercd an4 
examined* In order to avoid many dif> 

C 2 faculties. 
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ficnkies^ and render you complete Miftreft 
cf the firft part of the Work, which is a 
very material Crifis, take Care to be well irt 
j&urmed rf the nature of Maw-lkin, or Run* 
oet^flcin; it is very proper every Dairy-wo- 
man {hould know how to prepare them for 
ufcr which is very eafily acquired, to know 
m wJiat manner or to what degree itihould 
be faked, ai^d how, properly, dried, and 
take particular care that you have the 
Maw: ftefilj not in a tainted or putrid 
Stattfi^ and if ever you do happen to have 
fiicE .a jnis&rtunfe as to have it damaged 
tbther by negled:; as to Time of preparing 
il^:great heat '6f: Weather^ which ibmetimes 
&art3:0Hr befl; and frefliell Meat in a fur- 
prizmg deg»e. notwiManding ev«y Care 
6r . caution taken tQ prevent it, or by the 
Skin haying/ any way taken Wet, ^ or be* 
^S f ly-hlown ; txx many of which mishaps 
t^e mod careful Berfon, is ibmetimes ex^ 
pofed; any of which quite aker the Nature 
of it; being of a more particular conftruc^ 
tion than any GH:her thing, which muft ap^* 
pear plain, when tis conlidered, that you 
cannot fubilitute or apply any one. Thing, in 

the 
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the Afdde of xnaking Cheefe 10 a ^opt^ 

efFeft, or that will anfwer yeur puipc^ 

of iextra6:ing Cord from Milk in order ta 

make Cheefe of, but Maw-(ki*i; and yoti 

will find that when the Skin is damaged or 

tainted, it loofes its fermenting quality coru. 

fid^rably ; that it will eithei- not take Effe& 

at all, or in a very partial and flow degree?, 

and yon will often find Cheefe made frorft 

tainted Maw-fkin appear of a putrid, un* 

fetded, ilUtafted, difcolotired Nature, being 

affefted in a difiettait Manner, according; 

to the degree of PatrifeQiosi the Maw-(kih 

has received. Sometimes I havd perceived 

the Cheefe of a iixiky blatk Colour, not 

fixt in its Textnre, or beconie folid and 

clofe; fomctimes, in Tafl:e refembling the 

flavour of tainted Beef or Mutton, when it 

comes to your Table ; fontetimes k has the 

fmell of rotten or addled Eggs, fometimes 

of the mcft infipid or tajdelefs Kature, which 

on enquiiing into the caufe^ eould never be 

explained to me by the Maker. Some-^ 

times an ingei»ous» welli^lii^fed Perfon/ 

who wifliedfor Improvement or to become 

acquainted with the natiiie Qt confequence 
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of fuch complamt^ would faint to me^ her 
fear vas, the Maw-fkin was damaged ; tho^ 
J have had fome^ who inftead of being open 
to Conviftion, or that would pay any re-r 
gard either to my Opinion or Advice, would 
tell m& that could not be the caufe, for they 
lalways prepared their own Maw-fkins, and 
no one could be more careful to cure them 
properly, which was the reafon they always 
avoided buying Skms as much as poflible, for 
fear of that misfortune. All this care and 
precaution I doubt not was juft, as from 
the gre^t care many People take of their 
Dairy in every refpeft, would be particular- 
ly cautious about their Maw-fkins ; but let 
. th^mfelvps judge, whether fome of the afore 
recited eaufes, might not happen to their 
befl endeavours. When I have come to a 
place where the Dairy-woman has inform- 
ed me ihe has been deceived in her Maw- 
ikins> being then I thought on fure Ground, 
or certainty of the Caufe, I have been very 
careful tq become acquainted with the 
. real nature of the ill efFe6h produced in con- 
fequence thereof, and have always found 
' fonae pf the Evils before-mentioned, and 

could 
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could often JHcige from the State I fouhl 

the Cheefe in, in what manner, or to what 
degree it was affefted thereby, and even 
fo as often to convince the Maker of it, that 
my Opinion was Right. If at any Time 
this Misfortune is Apparent to you, that 
fome negleft, or mifliap has taken Place 
in curing your Maw-flcins, you will eafily 
guefs from which of the above Caufes they 
fpring ; and perhaps in a courfe of Time, 
you may become well convinced, that every 
one of thefe. mifchances do fometimes hap- 
pen, and as you muft certainly be a better, 
or more cortipetent Judge of the real na- 
ture of the complaints, (than any other 
Perfon can be from common obfervationi- ) 
you will moft likely, find other caufes of 
damage, or misfortune that happens in the 
procefs, more then I have enumerated ; and 
if any material one, it would be exceeding 
ufeful to have it made Public, for the benefit 
of Society, or to warn thofe of the damage, 
whofe Bufinefs it is to fupply the Market 
with Skins for Sale. When you perceive any 
of your Skins have mifcarried, that* they are 
cither tainted^ or otherways damaged, take 
^ ^ ' C 4 particular 
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' ^rdcuhr notice how they appear; in what 
fcfpefi they differ from perfe^ Skins, know, 
jogi that the lik^ caufes produce fimilar ef- 
fe6ls, and then if you are obliged to buy 
Skins, you will be enabled to avoid buying 
fuch as hiaye the Faults you are acquainted 
with. I have often been led, when in a Shop 
where Maw^lkins were on Sale, to examine 
them fomewhat minutely, and could per- 
ceive in fome of them muph difference; I 
have (een in the fame Skin fometimes, the 
appearance of very different qualities ; I 
have obferved dif-coloured Spots on holding 
it up to the Light; I have feen one partof 
« Skin of a well-coloured found nature, 
linother Part that had fomewhat the look of 
rough Parchment, or hard Whitr-leather ; on 
\ fmeUing, it has not appeared of the fame 
tiature, or relifh, with the rrft; I have alfq 
'•obferved Skins that have appeared quite 
' tainted,, and even in a decaying State, and 
: have feen Rendleis after being fn^de, appear 
of a dulky blackiih Colour^ A Dairyrwo-? 
man ihould be acquainted with thefe com- 
plaints, in order to avoid the difficulty that 
inevitably accrues for wjmt of that Know- 
ledge, 
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iedge, and Oiould frequently iafte the iRuji'i. 

net when made, that (he may fix»d oi*t m 

Time if there is any thing difagree»ble^r 

tends it. 

-■• 

The Maw-flkin, or bag of the Abomafu^ 
is the Maw or Stomach of Calves, that 
have fed on nothing but Milk, and are hA^ 
led before the digeftion is perfefted, it con^ 
tains an Acid Juice called Runnet, Rennet, 
or Earning, with which Milk is co-agulate4f 
or jrendered into Curd for making Cheefc ; 
in the Maw the Chyle is formed, that cauf^ 
es this co-agulum ; but it greatly loofes this 
effeft, when Calves have fed on Vegetable 
Food ; the Maw of Houfe-Lamb, I am in* 
formed will anfwer the fame purpofe, but 
not of Grafs Lambt I have heard of « 
perfon who Salted the Curd» or Cruditj 
jtk^t was found in the Maw at the Time the 
Calf was killed^ prepared as the Maw-fldn 
is, with good Q&£ty ooly ufed in a larger 
quantity. This may eafily be tried by way 
of experiment ; I never heard of but one 
Perfon who ufed it, and Ihe is now dead; 
that prevented my enquiry about it. It is 

obfervablo 
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ob{ervable as an (dd Maxim, that although 

Runnet readily co*agulates Milk^ yet if put 

in when already co-agulated, it diffolves it. 

.There are many ways of making, or pre- 
paring Maw*fkins ; the bed and mod ap- 
proved I ever met with is, as foon as your 
Maw is got cold, when taken from the Calf 
{for tis known that falting Meat hot, in 
fultry Weather, will make it Taint, ) let it 
be a little fwilled in Water; fome People 
fay tis better not to be cleaned at all, and 
the effeft will be greater, it coming nearer 
to real nature, and the reafon given, is this, 
*tis the infide of the Maw that has the effeft 
in Runnet, and the chyle proceeding from 
it, the outfide being little otherwife than 
any other EntraiL Rub the Maw well with 
Salt, then fill it, and afterwards cover it 
with Salt ; fome cut them open and fpread 
them in Salt, one over another in layers, 
and let them continue in the Brine they pro- 
duce, fometimes ftiring, or turning them, 
for four, fix, or nine Monthis, as they can 
fpare them, then open them to dry, being 
ftretched out with Sticks or Splints, that 

thev 
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they may dry regularly; when they are dry 

they may be ufed;- though, tis reekon'd 

beft to be a Year Old before ufed, keeping 

them one Year under another. Dont let 

them in drying, be too near a Firfe; if heat- 

ed too much, renders them liable to reezc, 

( as Bacon will, when melted by heat, ) and 

hurts their quality, giving them a rancid 

tafte; many People think, the Brine they 

are prepared in, very ufeful in making your 

Rurinet, putting it ambngft it as other Brine, 

with fmaller proportion of Runnet, People 

differ in their way of preparing Runnet or 

Rendlefs. Many will make it with Whey ; 

fome will put in with the Whey, the Brine 

drippings that come from the Cheefe when 

in the Pr^fs. Both thefe I qiiit difapprove; 

Whey having already undergone purgation. 

Fermentation, or feparation of the Curd 

from Milk, is more likely to become vifcid, 

or gummy, acrid, or Iharp, or liable to putri- 

faaion then a more pure element. Brine 

drippings are of a grofs foul nature, and may 

be deem*d, ( if the expreffion maybe allowed) 

even the very excrements of Cheefe-making, 

iind what ought never lo be put in, in order 
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|o, brisg the Cfaeefe^ caufing A rank and 

foul Smell as veil as Taftei I take it to be 

the worft of aU difagreeables. 

The way moft approved by good Dairy* 
vrcmien, or fuch as have fallen within my 
knowledge is this ; take pure Spring Water, 
in quitmtity proportioned to the Runnet you 
intend to make ; it is thought beft by fome, 
about two Skins to a Gallon of Water; 
boil the Water, which makes it fofter or 
more pure, make it with Salt into Brine that 
will fwim an Egg, then let it ftand till the 
heat is gone off, to about the heat of Blood 
warm, then put your Maw-fkin in, either 
cut in pieces or whole ; the former I fliould 
imagine beft or moft convenient; letting 
it fteep for twenty-four Hours, or two 
Meals, ( fo called in Dairying ) and it is fit 
for ufe, putting fuch a quantity into your 
Milk as you judge neceffary, for rend- 
ling your quantity of Milk into Curd ; ob^ 
ferving that too much Runnet makes the 
Cheefe ftrong and liable to heave, and is 
what many People call, taftes of the Bull, 

or Bull Cheefe ( efpecially when Brine drip- 
pings 
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pings are put in. ) Too little Runnet make^ 

it very Mild, and muft have mote time to 
Hand, before its broke, or funk; The judg- 
ment required, in the quantity of Runnet, 
to be ufed muft be regulated by your own 
prudence, increafing or leffening it as yoa 
find it neceffary ; 'tis often reckoned, about 
a Tea-cup full, to ten Cows ' Milk. If you 
make a quantity of Runnet together to keep, 
for qfe, let the fame taethod be ufed, in- 
creafing the quantity of each Material to 
what you want, puting it in Jars or Bottles, 
till yqi* want it. 

A very material circumftance to be at-' 
tended to in Cheefe-making, is the time al-* 
low'd for the Ghecfe coming, or from the 
time allowed for the Runnet to take effeft, 
or the time when the Milk is at reft, called 
earning time.^ Which fliould on no ac^ 
count be lefs than an hour and half; all that 
isftirred, gathered, or funk, in lefs time is 
liable to danger. It may happen, • and often 
does, that it will come fooner, efpecially 
when the method I have recommended of 
putting Salt in the Milk is ufed, and where 

care* 
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tare is taken to have the Milk of a proper 

warmth^ as in thefe cafes . the Curd co-agu- 
lates or collefts fooner on that account; I 
believe it will be found that the additional 
time given will never be of. any bad con- 
fequence, as thef . Curd then gets firm, and 
on finking, bteomes more folid, and is eafier 
made into Cheefe, in lefs time, and with 
much lefs trouble^ than when ftirred or broke 
Iboner. What is called funk Cheefe is al- 
ways allowed to be the fatteft; when Curd 
is fully fet, or fixed of a folid nature, by 
having time enough-^ it will incline to fink 
to the bottom of the Tub, by the aflifl:ance 
of the Hand to gently Prefs it down, gather, 
or coileft it, and will fbott became of a folid 
nature; moft People break the Curd, by 
ftirring it round fcveral tiiAes with the Bowl, 
in order that it may be coUefted together. 
Sinking, is perfonAed by getting it down, or 
finking with the Hand, without breaking. 

In order to prevent a diflfieulty in getting 
the Whey to feperate eafily when finking 
the Curd, you may prepare a long Cheefe 
Knife made with a, Lath^ one edge being 

fharpened 
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fharpened to cut the Curd a crofs from top 
to bottom, in the Tub, three or four dif- 
ferent times croffing the lines, checkerwife^ 
by which means the Whey rifes through tha 
vacancies made by the Knife, and the Curd 
%iks with much more eafe< I have aifa 
known a fieve ufed - to facilitate or haflen 
the Curd finking^ with Succefs, as it gives 
an opportunity to lade off the Whey clear 
from Curd, gets the Curd down much 
eafier and faves Time. » 

When all the Curd is got firm' at the bot^ 
torn of the Tub, by preffure of the Hand^ 
let all the Whey be taken from it; then Id 
k {land one quarter of an Hour for the 
Curd to fettle, drain, and get folid, before 
you break it into the Vat; if any bits of 
flip Curd happen to be fwimming in the 
Whey, that does tiol fink with the reft, it 
had better be put away with the Whey, 
than put to the Cheefe, as it will not 
cement or join with the folid Curd, and all 
flip Curd^ as before obferved, diffolves oif 
melts, fo that it is a detriment to Cheefe 
when ever put in ; many People, as foon 

as 
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i» the Whey is ronoved, immediately break 

the Curd fiftail as poflible, and then put it in-^" 
16 the Chcefe Vat, for finifliing, I would aU 
vays recommend that it reft one quarter of 
an Hour, before 'its broke, or vatted; the' 
Cheefe would be much better for it, as th» 
Air would more eafily feparate, and pre- 
vent its puffing up under your hand, when 
fqueezing in the Vat, and alfo prevent the 
Fat ique^ng out, as it ofeen does through 
your Fingers ; which bting fo much broke,» 
occafions, and certainly it muft make your 
Gheefe, both leaner and lighter. I have con- 
iulted many good Dairy- women, on the Ar-^ 
tide of httdking Cfaeefe, and find, tis the 
fnoft general Method to break the Curd as 
fmall as poffible, when put into the Vat? 
but what makes that more abfolutely necef- 
Jary , is, there being flip Curd amongft it, and 
that never appears to embody^ or join with 
the reft, unlefs broke and thoroughly mixed'; 
and even then I am fally convinced is of no 
ufe for the reafon above given; although I 
have laid it down as a rule, never to ftir or 
gather the Cheefe in lefs then an Hour and 
half, many of the beft Dairy -women I have 

ever 
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ever Gonfulted, generally let it ftand twd 

Hours; by XvhichTijne the Cutid is got to 
be of fo firm a nature, as to retider the 
breaking of it at all abfolutely needlefs; it 
being got fo folid, they only cut it in flices, 
• put it into the Vat and work it well into it, 
. by fqueezing thoroughly to make it find 
diid clofe, then put it into the Prefs, and ho 
more is needful. The fineft, fattefl and beft 
Cheefe I have feen, I have4)een informed 
was made this way ; there is fure to be no 
fweet Cheefe, homy-coated, or jointied 
Cheefe made in this manner; mafiy Daiiy- 
Women are much puzzled concerning the 
caufe of fweet Cheefe, forming different I- 
deas about it; I am fully convinced it is 
wholly caafed by ftirririg or breaking it too 
foou in the liib, by which means the Run- 
Aet has never taken full effe£l, nor is any 
Slip-Curd ever fit to make Cheefe with, in 
what ever Rate it may appear, unlefs in foft 
€^eefe, or flip -coat Cheefe. When the 
Whey is of a white colour the Curd is not 
fiiUy fettled, & if it is fo to any great degree^ 
the Cheefe is fure to be fweet, and in that 
cafe you are fure to caft away great part of 

^ D what 
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>w^hat fliould be Cheefe, for the Whey tfeiw 

put away would neither turn to Butter n6y 
.Cheefe, though of a confiderable fubftance, 
remaining of an undigefted. nature; If you 
purfue the method I have kid down, you 
will always find the Whey quite green, 
which is the colour it ought to be of; and 
let more or lefe be the Time you adopt tQ 
put your Cheefe together, if the Whey is 
not green, depend ufoix^ it your Cheefe is 
not properly come, or your Maw-fkin is not 
good, or quantity of Runnet not fafficient t 
it is difficult to affertain what quantity of 
Runnet is required to bring a Cheefe in the 
naoft proper manner, as the quality of the 
Skin is fo various, and ftrength of Runnet, 
as well as qjiiality of Milk fp diflferent ; peo- 
ple are much divided in opinion, whether 
'tis the beft way to make your Runnet frefh 
every Day, or to prepare a quantity to- 
gether, according to the quantity you want 
and bottle it up for ufe; in large Dairy's it 
muft be beft to make a quantity together, 
as you certainly muft be a better judge of 
the quality ;i, or what quantity is neceflary,.. 
than when the making is left to chance, as. 

by 
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by that means you may regulate the quali- 
ty and tafte of your Cheefe better, and have 
more dependance on the time of its coming. 
The beft Dairy-women I have known^ 
in general recommend the latter Method. 

The caufe of j ointing or wind-(hook Cheefe^ 
is from a fmall quantity of Slip-Curd being 
much broke, fo as not fufficient, to fonii Eyes 
in the Cheefe; but which is fufficient when 
diflblved through the whole mafs, to leave a 
vacancy, which generally unites in a perpen- 
dicular dire6lion, and forming cracks or joints- 
within the Cheefe and finking joints nearly 
like to cracks on the outfide. If it happens to' 
any confiderable degree, it caufes the Cheefe* 
to have very little Tafte, generally turns bluc*V 
pared whilft under a year old, and often rotten- 
Cheefe when older ; moft dry-rotten Cheefe is 
produced from this effeft, unlefs when bruif- 
es, or cracks are the caufe. Wet, or moift 
rotten is generally produced by a larger quan^ 
tity of Slip-Curd ; having never united in a 
folid ftate, nor taken any Salt, becomes very 
putrid and rots, and as die Gheefe^diffolves, 
is often very wet or moiiL I have feverafc 
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fimes fccn Cheefe that has appeared fbtmdf 

fill cut^ that afterwards had not a pdund of 
found Cheefe in a whole one. Spungy 
Cheefe is fuch as partakes of the elaftie or 
fpringing quality of a Spunge, I take it tcy 
be produced from Card, which has lieajrly 
txndergone every proper Fermentation to 
make the Curd unite, but leaves it ixx a very 
tough ftate, caufed by the over heat of the 
Milk ^hen put together. Rank, of ftrong, 
Cheefe is general^ eaufed by too great a 
qtiantity of Runner^ and that ftunnet made 
lOo ftrong to operate in the Time given. 
Hdvc, or heaved Cheefe is caufed By dif- 
ferent means; when the quantity of Air in 
Cheefe increafes after the Cheefe has been 
feme Time made, I fuppofe fuch Air to 
be rarified by a greater Heat than the Cheefe 
]*a& before been in, the coat being got hard 
andi the pores much clofed, the Air expands 
^^rifcin^a^eaufes the Cheefe to rife or fwell^ 
:n a round linn ; this is very vifible when 
yoti put a Tafter into the Cheefe or a Pin to 
l«t oat the Air, it ruflieth forth with a- ftrong 
Wind,^ of a rank 4ifagreeable fmeff, caufed 
t)y the Air bi^ijgEg diicharged from putrid or 

i, undigefted 
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undigelled Curd. Sometimes^ iFCheereis 
iaid .cool when firft made, or corning froni 
the Prefs, is dried outwardly by means of 
a harfli cool Air, when at the fame Time 
ih^ inlide of the Cheefe remains in a moift 
ftate, though the Coat is hard and dry, when 
that Cheefe is expofed to heat, either bj^ 
tying 4^ar a hot Wall, or near Tiles in hot 
Weather, or by the immediate heat of the 
Sun, it will be drawn up, round, in the fame 
manner, and by the fame caufe that a board 
is made round or cpjfferd up, by the heat 
of the Sun ; rank Cheefe very .often heaves, 
from the caufe before given that makes it 
rank, Cheefe is very apt to fplit, or dividp 
in the middle, by being faked within, 
cfpecialjy, when people fpread fait acrofe 
the middle of the Cheefe when the vat is a- 
bout half filled, which Curd tho' in a fmal| 
degree feperated by fait, never clofes, or 
joins, and is much eafier coffered up or drawxsi 
round than other Cheefe; efpecially, thin 
Cheefe made in what we call Glocejlcr vats 
being round or riting in the bottom, and 
the Aider or Cheefe-board that is laid over 
it, made cpnye^ alfo, . in order to make the 
^•^ P ^ . Cheese 
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Cheefe thinneft in tlie middle, that it may 

dry quick for early fale. Then, if faked 
within and being laid foft on the fhelf to dry, 
as it bears only on the edge all round, it i$ 
almoft fure to fplit; and it is often feen, 
fcarce a Cheefe in fome Dairys of this form 
^but what do fplit; faking a little in the Milk 
is greatly preferable, for thefe Dairys iiji 
particular; for as fait diffolves, it keeps the 
jpfide of the Cheefe moift or foft for fome* 
tiipe ; if faked in the Curd, which is what 
I would never recommend to be done in 
any Dairy, efpecially in the middle as i$ 
often done. I have fometimes known, Cheefe 
thus faked when there has been much Slip- 
Curd in it, and that, and the Salt both dif- 
folving together, and the Cheefe fplit, the 
vacancy (hall contain a quantity of Water, 
which if Ironed when Young, gufhes oyt, 
or elfe cracks the Cheefe when moved, 
and the Water runs out to a confiderable 
degree, thp fapie thing muft haye been ob- 
ferved by other Faftprs, jn fpme Dairys 
where faking in the jniddle is ufed. Cheefe 
is apt to bulge, fly-out, or get round edged, 
when it is either kept foft, by being moift 

within. 



within, or ^hiving too much Slip-Ciird or 
iinfettled Curd, or Gallic Air wkhin it. Dry 
cracks, or wind cracks are generally pro- 
-duced, by keeping Curd from one meal lo 
another which gets quite cold & fixed, & be- 
ing put together with Curd that is made of 
406 hot Miik, thefetwo, never properly ad- 
here, or join, and caufe the coat to beharft, 
and often fly, or crack, curdly or wrinkle- 
coated Cheefe is caufed by Sour Milk, chief- 
ly when Cheefe is made from two meals, as 
'tis very common in hot Weather for Milk 
to turn, or get four in one night's time, ef- 
pecially if Milk is hot when fet up, having 
been touch heated in the Cow's Udder, and 
very probably much agitated and difturbcd 
by Cows running about, or being heated to 
a violent degree, or the Miik having been 
carried in Churns or Barrels on Horfe-back 
any diftance ; Cheefe made of coid Milk ef- 
pecially if inclined to be four, is apt to cut 
chifelly, or that breaks or flies before the 
Knife. Sunk-coated Cheefe is caufed by 
being made too cold, as you will often 
find Cheefe that is made in Winter or late 
ip Autumn, will be, unlefs Uid in a warrir 
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Room after it is ina4«* T^OrJrwal Checfe 

is made with two meals, t>r night and mornj* 

iftgs Milk, which if put together pure, not 

having the Cream taken off, will make nearr 

ly as good Cheefe as Ne^frMilk, and much 

better if it muft be finished in one Hour, 

Orlefs, or when New-Milk Gheefe is mad? 

with Milk that is too hot. 

4 

What is generally known by the name of 
Two-meal Cheefe, is in Glouce/ltrfiiirecalltd 
Second Cheefe, being made from one meal 
New Milk and one of oldj or fkimmed Milk, 
having the Cream taken away. Skimmed 
Cheefe, or Fkt-Milk Cheefe is made from 
all flcimmed Milk, the Cream having been 
tiiken off the whole to make Butter, or for 
ether purpofes : This fort of Cheefe is much 
made in the County of Sttffolk, or at leaft 
goes by the name of SvffoLk Cheefe, when 
at market, or in London^ where theprinci-r 
pal part of it is difpofed of; it being much 
ufed on (hip-board, not being fo much af- 
fefted by the heat of the ftiip as richei? 
Cheefe, or fo fubjeft to decay in long Voy-^ 
ages, and being bought ^t a low Price, makes 

it 
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it much called for in that way. There is 

but little art required iu making this Cheefe^ 
if care is taken of it, but yet there is greaj 
difference in the quality of it, which I aia 
fully convinced is principally caufed by want 
of care. It is not expofed to fo many difr 
. ficulties as richer Cheefe, but Dairy-women 
muft remember. Slip-curd has the fame efr 
feft, in a leffer degree in Skim-Cheefe as in 
New-Milk; though the Milk being much 
weaker is not in fo much danger. An Hour, 
or an Hour and a Quarter is time enough to 
give it in rendling ; keep it warm when 
young and cool after. I know fome Dairy -^ 
women do not give it three quarters of an 
Hour in coming, and thereby find more dif- 
ficulty than need be ; paying little regard t(>; 
it, as they do npt ufe it themfelves, nor will 
it fetch much money, yet I know fome care* 
ful Dairy-women who make Skim-cheefe. 
that would deceive a common obferver, in 
appearance, being made in the fame form as 
New-Milk Cheefe, well coloured, made 
clean, and better coated than many ordinary 
Pairys qf NewrMill^ Cheefe. 

1 have 
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I have paid in a Dairy of thirty Cows 

upwards of fixty Pounds in a Year for 
Skim-Cheefe, an objeft not unworthy a 
Dairy-man's notice, fome people are^^T 
opinion, the moft Money to be made of 
the Skim-Milk of a Dair)% is to feed Sows 
and Pigs with it, but this I muft leave to 
thofe concerned in the Bufinefs. Some 
Dairy-women in order to enrich their New- 
Milk Cheefe will put the Whey-Cream, in- 
to their Milk, which if quite frefh, not old- 
er than one or two Meals, will improve it. 
To make fine Cream-Cheefe, one meal of 
Cream extraordinay fliould be added to the 
New-Milk ; this will make exceeding Rich- 
Cheefe, but requires great care, and fhould 
not be gathered or funk in lefs than two 
Hours. I apprehend two Hours and a Half 
or three Hours will be found much betl;er 
in general. 

The way to make foft Cheefe, or flip-coat 
Cheefe, is, take fix quarts of new Milk hot 
from the Cow; the flroakings or laft milk- 
ings arc the heft, being the richcft Milk; 
put into it two fpoonfuls of Runnet, let it 

ftand 



iland three quarters of an hour, or till it 
;§ hard, coming, or become full Curd; lay 
it into the Vat with a fpoon, not breaking 
it at all, laying upon it a trencher, or flat 
board; prefs it with a four pound weight, 
or if you find it gets too hard, then prefs 
k \yith a lighter weight, turning it v/ith a 
4ry cloth once an hour, and when got ftiff, 
ftiift it eyery day into frefli grafs or rufhes ; 
it will be fit to cut in ten or fourteen days, 
or fooner, if the weather be warm ; many 
people ufe Baflcets, made on purpofe inftead 
.of Vats tp make it in, this is efteemed in 
private Families, where it is carried to 
market. Vats muft be beft, unlefs carried in 
the fiafkets. 

To make brick bat Cheefe, in September; 
take two gallons of new Milk, and a quart 
of good Cream ; warn^ the Cream, put in 
two or three fpoonfujs pf Runnet, when it 
is well come, break it a ifttle, then put it 
into a wooden mould in the (hape of a brick, 
prefs it a little, then dry it; it is beft to be 
half a Year old before it is ufed, or more, 
if you like it older; two hours is as little 
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<as It ought to be in earning, or to (land 
before it is lHX>ke after the Rjunnet is put in, 
or longer if the Whey is not inclined to 
be green^ 

Cream Checfe is generally made in Au- 
tuvm^ the Milk being richer and fatter in 
Augufl and September; by which means it 
has not the warm Seafon to ripen it, and 
it is g^erally made thick, in order to pre- 
ferve it s mellownefs. Rich Cheefe will not 
dry fo faft as lean, nor thick Cheefe fo fooqi 
as thin ; in courfe it mufl get lefs hard in 
the Seafon than common thin Cheefe, by 
which means it is more expofed to froft and 
chilling cold. I have often found that peo- 
ple who make Cream Cheefe, find more 
cafualty attend them, than in leaner, hard 
Cheefe, owing to chillnefs, or being froze 
before they get hard ; for when froft gets 
much into Cheefe, it deftroys every good 
quality, and makes it putrify, and bejcome 
either infipid, or ill tafted; Cream Cheefe 
ftiould always be kept in a warm fituation, 
and be particularly guarded from froft, and 
till it has fweat well, or you lofe will the adr 
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Vantage of its rtchnefs. The xrcmtrary method 
is to be ufed with Ikirn Cheefe, as in that 
there is very little fat to fweat out, and 
chill Cheefe is better than harfti - meated, 
horny - coated Cheefe ; let it have what 
warmth you can for about a fortnight after 
making, and then keep it cool. 

In making flip-coat or foft Cheefe, remem- 
ber it is of quite a contrary nature to hard 
Gheefe ; and inftead of getting fliff, its beft 
quality is to* have it run, or dilfolve into a 
cteamy fubflance; for which reafon it ihuft 
be made with Slip-Curd, which alone will 
cfaufe it fo to da; good Curd will always 
get harder by drying, but Slip-Curd will 
ftot even become Solid, or continue a Sub- 
ilance; this clearly demonftrates my Senti- 
ments on Slip r Curd as before related. 
It has generally been reckoned that the 
Milk required to make one Pound of But- 
ter will make two Pounds of Cheefe, and^ 
a larger quantity where Land is poor, the 
Milk being weak will not afford fo much* 
Cream. 
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As colouring of Cheefe is now become- 
almoft an univerfal praftice, it is highly ne- 
ceffary to pay a due regard thereto ; Cheefe, 
in its native ftate, that is well Manufaftur* 
ed, being put together in prSper Time, thfc 
Milk of proper warmth^ well cleaned when 
young, and kept Warm, till being regularly 
Dry, will naturally be of a yellow caft, and 
when a Year old will coat of a reddifti or 
brown-red colour ; the richer the Cheefe, the 
more tis inclined to appear in this manner, 
and you feldom meet with Cheefe of this 
native caft but what is exceeding good, be- 
ing Fat, well-tafted, cuts flaky, is ftout, or 
fuU-tafted, high-flavoured Cheefe; and it is 
found that every country will produce fome 
fuch Cheele, when in the hands of flcilful 
Dairy-folks, though it has yet appeared in 
a fmall degree; you will\find fuch Cheefe 
among the fine Dairys in Che/hire^ Double^ 
Gloucejler^ or Thick-Gloucejiery being made 
double the Thicknefs of common Cheefe, 
North-Wilts^ iii fome few Dairys. in Derby ^ 
Stafford, Leicejler, and WarwickJIiireSy but 
there being fo fmall a proportion of this 
bed Cheefe^ and the demand for it being 

larger 
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larger than the fupply, a fubftitute is thought 
peceffary, to make good Cheefelook as mudi 
like fine Cheefe as poflible; from which 
caufe the art of colouring originates, and 
much increafes. 

► It is remarked by dealers in Cheefe as well as 
others j that a much greater part t)f the Peo- 
ple that eat Cheefe, have little Idea how it is 
produced ; they, finding the beft Cheefe of 
the fulleft, or yellow colour, naturally con- 
clude, or are led to think, that Cheefe of a 
pale colour, muft be made with inferior (or 
fkimmed) Milk. So much this Idea pre- 
vails, that it is well known, in LondoTi^ a 
Qheefe-monger will more readily fell good 
Gheefe of a full colour than fine Cheefe of a 
pale or inferior colour ; London being the 
principal Market^ or place where the greateft 
quantity of the beft Cheefe is fold. Col- 
ouring formerly ufed to be performed by 
yarious Drugs, as Turmerick, Sanders, &c, 
by Marigolds, Hawthorn-buds, and the like. 
The principal ingredient now ufed is Anv^t^ 
to, ^nd in its beft kind, is much the beft 
colouring that ever was found out. Annate 
: : to 
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to is of two forts, known by the name of 

SpaniJIi-Annatto atid Flag-AnnattOy the for* 
mer is much the beft for Cheefe-colouring ; 
being of a hard fubftance, and proper in 
kind, or texture, difpenfing its colour in a 
tegular and free manner, without being fub- 
jeft to much wafte or decay. The Flag* 
Annatto is brought over in a moift ft^te, and 
wrapped in large broad Flags, which keeps 
it in fome degree from wafte ; it is brought 
in that ftate chiefly for the Dyers ufe, and 
is a principal Article in Dying Orange- 
colour; if this fort is ufed in colouring Charf«? 
1»eibre it gets hard, it is apt to appear Ui the 
Milk of an oily nature which prevents the 
colour taking eflFeft in a regular manner^ 
and is fome detriment to the coming of 
Cheefe; if it is kept till quite dry and hatd,; 
which in courfe of Time it will be, perhaps 
in fix, nine, or twelve Months, it is then 
very little inferior to Spanvfk. Of this lafl 
ingredient, mijct with others, the Druggifty 
9nd Blue-makers in London, make large 
quantities, of what they call Cheefe-colour- 
ing, often giving it the naine of Spdnijh-An- 

natta, and there is fome of it made, to verjr 
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much refemble it, both in nature, and co^ 
lour. But true Spanifli^Annatto is raucb 
preferable ; I have known sin ounce gf it 
colour ten hundred weight of Cheefe, gf 4 
much better colour than any other ingre* 
dient v/ould that I ever knew; I havf? 
known it formerly fold in ftiops at threa 
{hillings, and four ftiillings per ounce ; the 
great price it then brought at market, and 
getting very much into ufe, induced the 
:4wj/nrejn planters, at one time, to fend a 
la/ge quantity, which fo much over-ftocked 
the market, and lowered the price, that it 
was not worth their while to make it ; an^ 
. for that reafon, very little of the genuine 
fort. has cometq England fincej but the 
iame ; materials have conie in flags, which 
come at a much lower price, though nearly 
as dear in the end, being fo much heavieri 
and the colour jiot going fo far as the Span-* 
i/h, nor is the colour fo exquifite or bloom*- 
ing as the Spanifii ; that, giving t;be Cheefa 
the bloom of native yellow Butter, when 
made in the prime feafon of Spring. An 
ill cpinicxi having been formed of coloured: 
Cheefe, and by many faid that it is un-^: 
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whpHbme, in order. to remove that . prejir-^ 
dree, I will endeavour to defcribe its nature. 
It is made from the feed of a plant, of the 
flowering kind^ much like to a balfam, the 
feed is fo much like it, as fcarce to be dif^ 
tinguifbed from it; I have fowed it, but 
without efiefty our Climate being too Cold 
I was fometime fince enquiring of a Jamaica 
planter, how the Annatto was prepared foy 
nfe ; wha fadd when the Seed was ripe it was 
covered with a ffimy or un£luous fkin like 
as Linfeed is, y^bich being fteeped a little 
while in water, becajne loofe from the Seed 

■ 

and was rubbed off with a cloth or flannel, 
which being afterwards waihed with water, 
was funk to the bottom ; on pouring the 
watef off, the Annatft(^ was produced in a 
wet pulp, or pafte, which being wrapped in 
flags^ was ready for Dyers ufe. 

. In xht Spanifk JJlandSj they dry k and 
make it u^p in balls for uie, and tis a prin- 
cipal ingredient in lacquering brafs, &c. as 
wejl ^ colouring Cheefe. I am well con,- 
yipec^^that in its pure ftate, it isi of a very 
rich fattcnixiig nature, and improves Cheefe 



tb a great<legree, in quality, as well as Col^uf; 
as I never met with any Cheefe fo exquifitCi 
that had not been coloured with it, as 
I have of that which hath. The way it is 
ufed in colouring Cheefe, is, take^a piece of 
SpaniJh'Annatto, which appears in form of 
a ftone, the^ri take a bowl of Milk, dip the 
Annatto a little into it, then take a pebble,* 
or hard Rag-ftone, on which rub the Wet- 
Annatto^ wafhing off the Annatto into the 
bowl, till it becomes of a deep colour, th?n 
put that into the tub, or pan of Milk you 
make Cheefe of, (before you put in the Ruh-^v 
net or Salt) in fuch quantity ^s will render 
the whole of a pale Orange-colbur, which 
will get deeper, or increafc in colour after 
the Cheefe is made ; one good property An-- 
natto partakes of, it neither aflfefts the Cheefe, 
in tafte or fmell. Cheefe is often impregnat- 
ed with Sage, by bruifing the leaves and 
mixing the juice with Milk, which gives it 
a green colour, and an agreeable tafte. Some 
ufe Parfley in the fame manner, but that if 
not fo much efteemed for flavour as Sage, 
Marigold-flowers are bruifed and ufed the 
lame way; thefe flowers are. repkene^ t>f a 

' ' E 2 very 
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very fatttfoing namre and gcod flavdtiri 
and efteemed the mod of any, and give the 
Cheefe a colour nearly ^qual to Arinatto^ 
Cochineal is alfo ufed by the curious, being 
of a fine jiidk hue, and has a pretty eSfeft, in 
the hand of ai> ingenious Dairy- woman, in 
making figures of Fteweys, Trees, &c. i* 
Cheefe. 

Dairy- women wh6 are fully of opinion, 
that no better method Cdtft be ufed, thati that , 
which they apply, are n6l often very readi- 
ly convinced, that there ar^ better methods 
of making Cheefe than thtitsj A Fador 
who is a good judge of Cheefe, fefes a great 
variety in the quality of Cheefe, and altho' 
moft People like good Cheefe, yet fio eafily 
k the diflference difcemed by nice judges, 
who have frequent opportunities of rcmarie-^* 
ing it, that they can pef cetve a real and diA 
tinguiftiing property^ that caufes a very 
different Idea in them, from what they hear 
advanced by the makers. Such a dealer is ve<^ 
fy certain, that in a large Connexion of trade, 
he will find fome very good judges, wha 
know how to prefer excellence in quality/ 
and are well acqu stinted with the perfect 

tions 
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tions required m the article, and perhaps 
from their fituation in life, ar^ enabled 
to get a much higher thaii a common 
Market-price, for a fuperior Artide : Such 
a Perfon will have fuch goods, in what 
place foever they can be met with, & knows 
alfo that in order to procure them iffi mull 
give a fuperior Price* 

A Perfon who engages to fupply fuch 
euftomers^ a^ fuch 4:here are in perhaps e- 
very countiy, in a larger or lefler degree, 
injift ufe his own judgment, and not depend 
on jthe good opinion others may form of 
their goods. He will find in a very large 
furvey, amongft Dairys, in the beft country 
he travels, a very fmiil proportionof excel- 
lent Dairys, or fuch as will fiipply thofe par- 
ticular cuflomers, an4 when he meets with 
them, is perhaps^ obliged to deal them out 
very fparingiy to the different good cufto- 
mers, that they may all wifh to have fome 
particular nice, and good Cheefe for fuch of 
their Friends i who are likewife determined 
to have the ycry beft they can meet with, 
very gocuj fecbrtd-r^te Cheefe, is much more 

E 3 fcarce 
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fcarcc than inferior, and the beft, will ftill 

• 

find cuflomers. Every dealer would be hap- 
py to find a large fupply of fine Cheefe, e- 
very maker of Cheefe would be glad to have 
his Dairy meet with that preference. Some 
Dairy-folks will complain that there is not 
proper encouragement for making good 
Cheefe; as Faftors give for all Dairys in 
a neighbourhood, nearly the fame Price, 
though fome of thefe Dairys are not fo good 
as others, by fome {hillings per hundred: 
But then let thefe people remember, that 
'tis themfelves only that fit in judgment in 
this cafe. Bring the makers of two Dairys 
together, and you will hear each of them 
give the preference to their own. The Fac- 
tor muft clear himfelf of this charge! For 
tis of dangerous confequence, for a Faftor 
to complain of any fault in. the Cheefe to the 
maker, or not give it fufficient praife. — Per- 
haps he will fay to the Perfon, whofe Dairy 
may appear the neatef^, and have had moft 
care taken of it, and m the Eye of moft 
people, had the preference, your Cheefe is 
extremely neat and good, ij fat and mild, 
and will pleafe many o£our beft cuftomers 

exceed- 



exceedingly^ 'vdll even ftand in competition 
with Gloucefter and Wtltjhire Ciie^fe, which 
is .always neat, well-handled, and moftly ef- 
fteemed by genteel People, your neighbour's 
Cheefe is not fo mild or beautiful, but has 
many good qualities, 'tis full flavoured, ftout 
Cheefe, fuch as is moft in demand, is bought 
by people who do not fo much mind the 
beauty of it, as being profitable Cheefe to 
buy, that will fpend well, or according to 
the common Phrafe, will eat Bread well, 
and though there may be afewllron^Cheefes 
amongft tliem, there arc many cuftomers 
wifli to hav^them fo. If you go into a Fair, 
you will find (bme people looking for hand- 
fome mild Cheefe, but more buyers of ftout, 
good fpending Cheefe, of which they muft be 
better judges, what fuits their fakj than the 
makers .^-Cer*ainly there are in moft Coun- 
tries, fome few Dairys that have all the good 
qualities, beautiful, fat, fine flavoured, C?r. 
and ihefe generally find their way \f> the beft 
market. There is one beft way of doingeVery 
thing, and 'tis what in every way of life is a 
caufe of ftrife, a maxim I was taught in my 
youth was, sever ftrivetobe fecond-beft, fome 
one muft prevail, and they thax do muft 
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fttive &>t it, thd bed way of doing a thingf 
is as eafy> when known, as the fecond-beft. 
5rhi$ emulation is what every <lealer in 
Cheefe would wifh to difcover in the breaft, 
and proceedings, of the different Dairy-folks 
in his walk, that he might be enabled to go 
to market, as one, who could lead and com- 
mand both the opinion & intereft of the beft 
cuftomers : Such goods as would give that 
preference to him, would of courfe give the 
command in price to thofc who fupplied him; 
for though the Cheefe they now make, may 
•at prefent fupport their own good opinion, 
tyet, when they come to find, that they have 
improved in fo great a degree, as to enable 
them to fee excellence, where they only faw 
nfefulnefs & blooming beauty, where only 
mediocrity appeared. Ambition & Intereft, 
their bofom friends, will point out anew road 
to them, in which they will travel, not only as 
fwift & profperous, as their rival neighbours, 
hut will not leave them in an eafy & com- 
pofed ftate, till they have out gone them, 
^In this happy track I confefs I ihould be glad 
to meet many of my old friends & neighs 
hours, in whofe fervice I have laboured 
matiy a long day ; and fo far as my abilities 

will 
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will iuppoit !be, ihouid be glad to be thenr 
i:ondu6^r ; but whether in my prefent pur- 
fuit, I may be lo happy as to (hew them 
the right road is very uncertadn- If by <*- 
penirig their Ideas afrefh, (hewing them 
where Improvements may be looked for, 
and giving theiii fome convincing circum- 
ftances, where fuch truths appear, they may 
be led to look farther to find better, I (haU 
hope they are in A fair way to prevail. Some 
few circumftances they perhaps may ex- 
peft, to convince, and fome fre(h out-lines 
to extend the Ideas I have fet on float. I 
will give you i^ a few inftanaes, the way I 
came firft to be ipoved in this purfuiL 

The firft that alarmed my Ideas, concern- 
ing the caule <^ fweet, unfettled and ill- 
flavoured Cheefe was, I was once going 
by a houfe, I knew was notorious for as bad 
a Dairy as I ever met with, the Daiiy-wo* 
man few me, and faid, wont you call and 
iook at my Cheefe, I am fure tis as jgood as 
my neighbour T — s, which you have been 
buying; I replied I fear not; come in then 
and fee, £he faid ; as foon as I came into 

the 
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Ae Dairy-chamber, I faw, and told her it 

would not fuit me ; why not, (he replied, I 
am fiire tis every drop New-Milk, and no- 
body can take more pains with it, nor work 
harder at it than I do. On looking to the 
farther fide of the room, I perceived a 
Cheefe that was very blooming in appear- 
ance, handfome in fliape, well-coated, firm, 
fat, and much larger than the reft, I faid, 
pray how came that Cheefe there— I fhould 
be glad to know the Hiftory of it; why truly 
faid {he tis a ftrange one. I replied if you 
will make fuch Cheefe as that, it would be 
worth five {hillings, or even ten {hillings a 
hundred weight, more than the reft; fay« 
{he, one night when I had rendled my Milk, 
a perfon came running to me, and farid, 
neighbour T — is groaning & you muftcome 
immediately ; I faid to a raw wench I had 
to help me, now be fure you dont touch thi$ 
Cheefe till I come back, I will be fure tp 
come to you when I fee how neighbour T— *- 
is ; but it happened {he was worfe than I ex* 
pefted, and I could not leave her till after 
inidnight. I faid, my Cheefe will be fpoiled^ 
but the -poor Woman {hall not be loft for a 

Cheefe 
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Cheefe ; - whea-.I came home I fatitid it n^ 

fo bad as I expe6led, put it into the V*t 

in a hurry, faying, it may poflibly make a 

Cheefe that will do for ourfeives, but I 

little thought it would ever be a faleabl^ 

Cheefe,—- .well now — faid I, and is not this 

Cheefe a proper leffon to you ? dont you 

thereby plainly fee that you have made the 

reft too quick — why yes — faid (he, it might, 

if I had thought at all-— but I declare, I 

never once thought about it — Profound ftu- 

pidity ! thought I to myfelf, and left her — 

however^ this plainly convinced me that 

Cheefe in general was made too much in 

a hurry, and often when I came to a Dairy 

where the faine complaint prevailed, I told 

them this ftory, and it frequently had the 

good efFeft,' to produce good Cheefe in the 

lieu of bad. " 

■ ' . • r 

To corroborate \yith this ftory alfo, my 
own opinion, that good Cheefe may be 
made by a good Dairy-woman in any place, 
or on any land ; there now lives in the fame 
farm^ where this old woman did, a pcrfon 
who makes, without exception, as good a 

Dairy 
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the firft meals, and at each meal after — • 

ihe followed my advice precifely, the Milk 
being at reft before I left the houfe. Some 
time after, I enquired of her how my advice 
fucceded; fhe faid, quit well, and I am con- 
'vinced we had not made half the Cheefe 
we ought to have done. But obferved, their 
Pigs had been found to thrive in a furpriz- 
ing manner, and well they might, after hav- 
ing had more then half the produce of the 
Dairv\ 

I once met with a young Dairy-woman at 
a Fair; who had a lot of Cheefe unfold, 
after almoft every Dairy in the Yard it flood 
in was • difpofed of; fhe afked me to buy. 
her Cheefe, having bought fome adjoining 
Dairys; I objefted, faying I do not like it, 
fhe feemed rather furpriz'd, faying I am 
fure 'tis made of as good Milk and as well 
took care of as any or my neighbours that 
you have bought, I told her the method 
file took in making the Cheefe was wrong, 
flie feemed quitdefirous to improve it if (he 
knew how. I defired her to follow the 
method defcribed above, exactly, which fhe 

promifed 
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promifed to do, but obferved it was fo con-f 
trary to what fhe had ever heard of, fhe 
fliould be furprized if it made good Cheefe; 
I faid the Cheefe you have here is very bad^ 
the way to make good Cheefe rauft be con- 
trary to that in which this was made, for 
the like reafon as when a perfon . is in a 
burning fever, cooling medicines are ap- 
plied to xeftore him; when very chill a 
wanning remedy will have effeft — fhe wifh'd 
to know what were the faults of her Cheefe; 
I told her it was very loofe, fweet or ill- 
tafted ; that rather difpleafed her, and fhe 
feemed to miftruft my knowing any thing 
of the matter — faying— it is not fweet — ^how 
can you poffibly know that never tafted it, 
I told her Cheefe of that countenance al- 
ways was fweet. I put my tafter into 
one aftd gave it her to tafte, fhe acknow- 
ledged it was very rank, but wondered how 
I could know it was fo — I perceived the 
Cheefe of an unfettled nature, that I had 
not a doubt the Milk had been carried in 
Chums or Barrels, I faid I imagine your 
Dairy-ground is fome diftancc from your 
Houfe, do you milk your Cows in the field 

or 
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or drive them home, fhe faicT fometimes thc^ 
latter, but generally the former, and brought 
the Milk home on horfe-back. I told her 
how difficult it was to make good Cheefeof 
Milk carried in that way ; fhe faid I find yoU 
know where I live, I replied I dont know 
fo much as the County you live in, ihe feem-^ 
cd quite aftonifh'd; X faw a hufky dry coatedl 
Cheefe on the top of one of the heaps^ that 
had d;y cracks in it; I faid, I fuppofe yott 
remember how that Cheefe was made j {he 
anfwered in the affirmative, v/hcn yoix made 
that Cheefe, I faid, you had referved fome 
Curd from the meal befbre, and put into 
the other Curd," next meal, which having 
been rendled too hot would not join toge- 
ther, as I will Jhew you by the different 
Curds in the Cheefe, which I did in my taf- 
ter, the white looking Curd being the old 
Curd which caufed the cracks, and the yel- 
low the New^milk, (and you may always 
obferve a mixture of that kind where Curd is 
kept, appearing marble & cutting chifelly)™ 
Sne acknowledged that Cheefe was made 
in the manner I defcribed, feemed very 
thankfixl for jny aiiyice, and purfued it 
-. > verv 
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very nearly the next Summer, when ftie 

produced at the fame Fair the ToUowing 

Year a Dairy of Cheefe with very few faults;. 

I pointed them out to her, told her how , to 

remedy them, as in the rulesf before defcrib- 

ed ; fhe thanked me, and the next Year with 

great pleafure (hewed me an exceeding good 

parcel of Cheefe. — A near relation of mine; 

who kept a Butter Dairy, was defirous oi 

making Cheefe, and faid to me, I am en> 

tirely ignorant how to proceed, but if you 

will point out the right method, I will ex* 

aSIy follow it, I gave her the fame direct 

tion as to the former Dairy-wortian, ftie foU 

lowed it, and I aixi certain no one can malce 

nicer, or fetter well-tafted Cheefe than fhc 

did, being one Day faying how good het 

Cheefe proved, obferved fhe had one Cheefe^ 

then cut, that was jointed and blue pared. 

I wifli I knew the caufe of it ; I examined 

it, & found it muft be caufed by Slip-curd ; 

file faid, (he never altered the Time given 

for the coming of the Milk after it was rend* 

led, on ruminating the caufe, I faid do you 

put your bowl m the Tub when the Runr 

net is m? She replied always; do you ever 
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iind any difference in the Curd undfer the 
the Bowl from the reft, on removing the 
Bowl ?-— Sometimes I perceive the Curd un- 
der the Bowl of a fmooth flippery nature, 
and when I have tried to get it folid, I never 
Can,' it always flipt through my fingers^, ahd 
fame of it v^ould fwrim in the Whey when 
the other was folid, which • I always took 
Care to brfeak as fmall as flour, among tne 
other Ctird'-'-I faid is the Bowl being there 
of any ufib ? She did not know that it was { 
flie took it Jiway and had no jointed Cheefe 
etfter, in her Dairy ; which phinly convince 
cd me that the Air under the Bowl prevent- 
ed the Curd from coming in the fame Time 
as the rcflj alid that the fmall quantity of 
Slip'Gurd under it, wiis the fole caufe of the 
joints that appeared, for there was not an Eye 
ih the Cheefe, owing to its being broke fo 
fmall, which if any of the SKp-curd had been 
left in bits of any fize^ would have catifed 
Eyes larger or fmaller in the Cheefe, but now 
it diffolved in the form, & manner before de- 
fcribed, in jointed Cheefe— Another relation, 
•being pleafed with her Sifter fucceeding 
fo well, followed iexaSly the fameanethod, 
■ '^'^ - . having 
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having wrote down every particular, and 
her Ch^efe was remarkably fine and good, . 
Thefe, and fuch like inftances convince me 
that good Cheefe may be made by Rule, or 
regular Method, on any Land, providing 
nothing very fingular prevents, as from 
weeds, plants, &c. or diftempered Cattle; 
It is often obferved poor Land makes the 
beft Cheefe ; to thofe who are fond of mild 
Cheefe it very often does, the Milk being 
weaker or thinner, is foonercollefted into 
Curd, than rich Milk, by which means it is 
often completely fit to fink or gather foon-. 
er, and has many chances of making good 
Cheefe by that means, or in the fame Time 
allowed, than from better Milk, . which will 
not become good Curd in the fame Time 
that is given for the weaker Milk ; and if 
the Curd is not folid and good, no art can 
make good Cheefe of it.. But, if rich paf- 
ture, good feeding Land being old Turf, 
-ha^ t proper Time given it to make good 
Curd,, and the. Cheefe is well taken care of 
after, I always find the richer. Grafs makes 

thq beft Cheefe- and more of it» To con-, 

- It. 

firm lujf Ppi^iqn, that; breaking .Cheere ia 
. . ,, F 2 the 
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tht Curd is a necdiefs and exceeding Wafte- 

ful method, being lately at a ffiefld'S houfe 
who keeps a few Cows only to make Bdtter^ 
and Cheefe for their own life, and a few 
friends, the Gentlewoman faid to me, I 
cfould wifh to know the heU Method of 
making fine Cheefe, ( having met with fuch 
at my relations, before mentioned } and 
defired my direftions, and faid their Cheefe 
was apt to be a good while in coming when 
in the Tub, their pafture being tich old 
Turf. I toW them to give it full Iwa hours , 
or two and a half^ recommended putting 
Salt in the Milk as before prefcribed, which 
was done, and to fink the Curd inftead of 
breaking it ; after having a long knife made 
from a lath, I cut the Curd firom top to bot- 
tom, croffing it many times, by which means 
the Whey feperated readily, then got a fieve 
and they therewith prefs'd down the Curd 
with great eafe. Having fettled the Curd 
well, and let it fland a quarter of ah hour 
to drain, having Faded all the Whey out, it 
i>€Come quite folid — then the Dairy-maid 
fcut it in flices and workt it into the Vat, 
Without ever breaking the curd at Jiil; with 
' * • very 
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very little trouble^ and ia a AiQtt time 
ihe made a compleat ixandfome Obeefe ; fuH 
one third part larger than dpiy they ^ had bc^ 
fore vproduce4 tGrom the fame Cow$/and 
continued fo to do in Succeeding days, thb 
Whey being quite grQertt which they could 
never bring it to be, when broke i& gathered 
in Jthe Tub ; and broke in die i¥at a&erward, 
wiHch jpetho^ certainly walks a great ded ' 
of Cheefe and much impoverilhds it hy 
fqu^ezing the fat ^ut ^n bre^kirigi ^^ ' 

A friendly eorrefpondent, iJeiiig^ cpn- 
fiderabie dealer in Cheefe, knowieg of my 
intended publication, is fo kind as to favOr 
me .with jiis iemimen|;s on fome pUftieulfirs; 
which, as fome of them coincide with my 
own already defcribedi, and om in particu- 
lar, promifes ^eat utility to very fmall 
^airys, ai^d w^i-be a confiderabi* means 
to pnsvent ^ur Cheefe, ^y pointing Out a 
method tx>'|>rdrerve the Curd without hazard^ 
wkh his permifljQn I lay it before my readers. 
^' I have fgme years been trying to find out 
^' the ^reafon why Cheefe frequently looks 
^* jttf a grey dirty appearance^ and which is 
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^* always attended with aftrong difagreeable 

V tafte, and from enquiries and obfervations 

'' I have made, I am clearly convinced it is 

•* owing to the Ritnnet being kept too long, 

•* and not being fweet when put into the 

•^ Milk. It is often the cafe in fmall Dairy s 

** in order to make the Cheefe of a tolerable 

. «• full fize, to make it but once a day; and in 

^* hot Weather it is alrhoft impoffible to prc- 

** vent one meal being four, which muft in- 

*' evitably fpoil the Cheefe. I beg leave to 

•* inform you of a method praftifed with 

- ''.good fucoefs. A friend pf mine who' was 

;^» a. Farmer's Daughter, and had been ufed 

/* to a Dairy, marrying a perfon of a different 

profeffion, they kept one Cow to give Milk 

for the family, which being fmall fhe could 

"not..ufealI the Milk; fhe then tried to 

** make Cheefe of the iurplus, and made 

; ^* tolerable fized Gheefes, perhjatps feven or 

/^ eight pound each, in the following man- 

^ ner ; when the weather was warm^. ihe put 

Runnet to the Miljk as oft as fhe found it 

neceflary, once or twice a day, while it 

*' was fweet ; having fepewted the Curd from 

** the Whey, (he put the Curd into a broad 

** fhallow 
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'^ (hallow TuJ), juft covering it with cdid 
*f Water, and (hifting the Water two or three 
V tim.es a cjay as fhe thought neceffary, and 
*5 thus kept the dififerept parcels of Curd, 
*^ till {he had enough to fill ; her V»t, by 
*.^ which means, ihe made exceeding good 
f ^ Cheefe. §pn>s good Dairyrwpmeni I think 
f^ often err in the manner of breaking their 
Curd; tho' they make gogd Cheefe, they 
might make better and more of it, if they 
'' did not fqueeze out fp 9iuch of the fat 
f' in breaking; the Whey that firft runs from 
" the Curd is always the thinneft, ai^d was 
that thin part firft fepe^ated, before the 
Curd vas much broke> it vfould certain^ 
ly leave the Cjre^iri in the Ch?efe^ which 
f' would , but little of it fqueeze . out in putr 
*:' ting in tjbe Vat, b\jt when it if broke fp 
Jf very fcpall aneiongft jihe; Whey, the rich 
" parts are fqueezed ampn^ft th^ thin Whey 
" and carried away with it. I know an in- 
.*{ ftance or two myfelf, /Of gerfpns wkp I 
" firmly believe macje their Cheefe of real 
*' New-Milk, yet broke their Curd fo much 
*^- that their -Cheefe was not fo gopd as I have 
'? , had two meal Cheefp. I fjiink the methQ4 
•J : ' F 4 ' '" ^^ufed 
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^ nfed in N&rfolk and Syffolk to feperate the 
" Whey froith the Curd, is much preferable 
'^to that ufed in WarwickJIiirt^ or Leicejler^ 
^^Jliire; when they think the Milk is faf- 
ficiently curdled, they lay a ftrainer into 
a bafket ( made for the purpofe, ) which 
they put the Curd into and let it ftand to 
*' drain for a time, before they break the 
" Curd." In regard to my friends opinion 
concerning what he calls grey, dirty look- 
ing Cheefe, 'tis- often caufed by foul Run- 
net, but I am of opinion it more often hap- 
pens when Cows have been drenched, either 
for the yellows or other complaints ; and it 
will loc^ of that countenance iand get in- 
fipid, or ill tafled when much frozen, as I 
have more than once had Cheefe in iny own 
|)ol!e{fion tum'd of that dark putrid colour 
after being much froze, that I knew was not 
fo^ before it was a£fei6led fey froft. 

Bemg lately ih Company with a Dairy- 
man at a diftance, talking about Cheefe- 
making, he faid he never ufed a Cheefe-prefs^ 
and faid that his Cheefe got hard as foon; 
and kept as well as thofe that ufed a Prefs, 

the 
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the tfttfchod: itt ufed is, to makefile GhodK 

lA a Hoof) (beiiig-chiefiy thicidfh fldm Cheefe^ 

tho^ h& fiidheoftth.madeNew^MilkO!ee& 

in Ae fame way) th« wisis open at top 

fthd bdttom^ which btfhig filled vith Cuni» 

atld well fqufiezed into k, was then frit upon 

a board that had holes bored in it, the Hoop 

alfo tjeing bored and cover'd with a i)oard 

which was bored alfo, putting a moderate 

Weight upon the boatd to fettle the Cheefe^ 

turning iti xipfide down, twice a day /till it 

got ftiff^ and it anfwered very well; When 

Curdiis fihn, it will fettle and get hard with 

very little icrufliing, it is the SlipKjurd that is 

in it, that makes it require fo much Prefling 

to fettle it, this method will be very ufeful 

in very ilniall Dairys that have no Prefs. 

Clover, or other artificial Grafs, which 
generally contains more Air than commom 
Grafs, requires fiill time in bringing :thfe 
Cheefe; in its firft operation, it (houldnot 
be expded to too much Heat, immediately 
after it is made, as the greater quantity of 
Air fieraains in the Cheefe, the move efie^ 
tiedt wiU liave vfon it, by caufing it to 
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htwf/t, or iplit when the Air becbmes rariii- 
ed. Cheefe made from Clover is rather 
more difficult to make, to even the beil* of 
Dairy- women, but I have fcen ypry gpQ4 
£3und Daitys of (lout, full flavqur'd Cheefe 
made from Clover, efpecially wh^ a good 
deal of time is allowed to bring the Cheefe, 
and care is taken not to let it lye top hqt 
after it begins tq get dry. It is alwaiyis 
hurtful to Cheefe to lye too near tiles in , 
hot weather. Dairys are (ubje6l to damage 
by noxious, or poifonous plants, roots, or 
trees. Where Cows are fed in paftures much 
ijiddi^ed to wild garlick, or c«w*garlick, 
ramfons, or wild chives, I have often, per- 
ceived the rank tafte of the Herb in the 
Cheefe; many people are at a fauU tp |cqow 
the caufe of bitter Cheefe; which I have 
often obferved is moft prevalent f^om poor, 
or moderate light Land, and have frequent- 
ly taken notice that where Cheefe is .bitter, 
their failure is , much* addifted to black 
plantain, ribbed grafs,^ or cock-5)lant — r 
Dandilion, efpecially the rough leaved fpr^> 
centaury — arfmart -— orj lakeweedy tanfey^^ 
worm>vxMd, > meadpw;fwfet--^l.lajite,'.ya«»y 



.to' he' m ill -favoured Plant Ibr Chcefc^ 
where it prevails muoh in Land, — Hem-' 
lock — henbane — -^- nightfhade, cowrban^, 
cow- weed, watef-wort, kex, drop -wort, 
yew-tree, box, and moft other ever-greens 
certainly, are. ^ I have often obfe^ved in 
riding thro.' Dairy-farms how little attention 
is paid to paftiirage. Farmers frequently 
fuffering many forts of known noxious Plants 
or Weeds to flourifh in them, without any 
concern to extirpate or caft them out, or 
of having the leaft thought of encouraging, 
or propogating fuch as are falutary or cheer- 
ing jto Caltle,; I have often heard the remark 
made by Fanners < that there is an inftinft 
in Cattle that dire£is them to avoid noxious 

4. 

Plants, and even *dire£b. "nature to apply 
many as remedies in various complaints^; 
yc often read, of wild Beafts, Serpents, &c. 
that are governed by fuc6 inftinft, —-But 
k o^en happens that in very dry feafons, 
paftures are fo very fliort that Cattle are 
obliged to eat any thing that is green to 
keep them alive, and 'tis well known they 

often 
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* A defcriaiiaa o£ noaiout Plants, will be found at the 
.ff4«ftbefieek. ^ - - <' ■ 
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pften do dear up every thing before thea^ 

^9xid many fort of Plants that thf y ^iU not 

^ouch at other times ; I have o&sn obferved 

,that in {uch.feafop5. Cattle jwe very much 

fubjeft to violent diforders ; I have known 

tnany die, without the OMrners, or cow4eech 

4>eing at all able to account for the caufe; 

*nd frequently taken motice that Cattle dy-- 

^bg fo fuddenly a^ much fubje£l to fv^ell 

greatly^ and often in the fame Dairy that 

many ha^re died apparently fi^m the fame 

cauie, and ihat fuch com|ilainrs are mcf^ 

prevalent in the Months isdiJuiymdAugtL^, 

vrhen poifonous Flants are in iidll vig^ur^ 

Ireoiember oxie ^rfon who had lq4JL feveral 

. 'Cows, i^o was a jiidiciqni peirfon i^ JFarm*^ 

ing.%Sairs, obierve^ that ijuftdigdkd Plants 

werc -found k their Smomcbs, or Ma^s 

/when opened, altfa$)ftigh they had not eatt a^ 

^veget^hle fi3Qd fetr tw^ <)r ihree^ays^/A^diifcii 

,inade hijnajfu/i|»6^Tthqr wapRpqi{bnou$;'>ailKi 

'tis iiireiy jnaturalio. form iuoh an. ^ : ^ 

There ii no'i>raaiclL.in jijiifbandfy C^ems 

J of -more importance, or gives a larger field 
for improvement than . the conducing and 

nv;; jnanQij^uig 
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xbanagifig of Daiiy-farms, as a great fhafis 
of the health, ias well as the lives of the 
human fpecies, areii) a tonfiderable degree 
dependent, oil the health and good con- 
dition of Milch Cows. Milk being a veget- 
able juice, or that yields a noutifhment part- 
ly vegetable and partly animalisred, partak** 
ing more ot lefs, of the good or bad qualities 
of Plantis on which the Cow feeds — Milk 
in its produce of Cream, Butter, Cheefe and 
many of our luxuries, is a conftituent part 
bf our daily food, through every ftage of 
Life, confequently great care ought to be 
taken, with refpeft to the food of Animals; 
who fumifh us with fo great, and neceflary a 
part of our fuftenance, I have always thought 
fome knowledge in the ufe of Plants, a very 
agreeable amufertient, and it would certaini- 
ly have been much 'more niy ftudy, had I 
thought of ever haying fuch an opportunity 
of thaking it iifeful. Suth as have fallen 
uhdernty knowledge I have here endeavour- 
ed to defcribe, in which I acknowledge to 
have received much help from a late in- 
genious publication of Dr. Withering on 
ilotdny, ( being the firft I ever met with ih 

Englifh 
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Englifii after jthe Linhaean Syftem,} which, 
I think a work of great . merit,^ As th^. 
Dairy-m^ri or Farmer becomes more in- 
formed of the nature of noxious Plants, he 
will furely think it worth his while to try to 
get rid of them, by rooting them out; and as 
it is well known that Cows are very much 
fubjeft to fcowring, and flatulent or windy 
diforders; it taay be very well worth his while 
to fow or plant in his paflures and hedges, 
fuch herbs in proper quantities as are found 
to be the beft remedies for thefe and fuch 
other complaints which Cattle are moft in- 
cident to. Among many that might be men- 
tioned the following herbs are very falutary, 
( and if there is fuch an inftinft in Cattle 
as fome fuppofe, they will know how to cull 
the beft, ) lovage, agrimony, chervil, carra- 
way, cummin, mint, bazil, hyifop, rue, an- 
gelica, pepper-mint, penny-royal, &c. I 
Ihould think a very proper time to fow, 
or plant them, would be when you fet, or 
plant hedges, or when plaftied, orthebai^k* 
frefh made up, or in paftures where A«t 
Jhills are dug up and carried away, to fow 
^em in the places ^hey are dug from;^ |t 

muft 
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mtiff cfertainly be an iniproveinent /bf (hi^ 
firft kind, to clear a Farm of all forts of 
noxious & poifbnous Plants & Weeds, and 
{locking them with fuch as are healthful; 
falutary and medicinaL — Trefoil and white 
Clover are efteemed exceeding good Graffes 
for producing Milk. But the higheft en^ 
comium is'givert to Saihtfoin Grafs, as being 
fuperior to any other. — - Art EJ/e:>i Farmer 
Mrho is a COrrefpondent in the Bat/i fociety 
for promoting Agriculture, thus decribes it; 
" As the roots ftrike deep in our chalky 
" foil, this plant is not Kable tb be fo nuich 
injured by drought as other Graffes whofe 
fibres {hoot horizontally and lie near the 
" furface, the quantity of Hay produced ii 
•* greater, and better in quality than any 
" other, but there is one advantage attends 
" this Grafs, which renders it fuperior to 
** any, and that arifes from feeding; it .with 
" Milch Cows, the prodigious increafe of 
" Milk which it makes is aftonifliing, being 
near double that produced by any other 
food. The Milk is alfo better and yields 
more. Cream than any other, I give you 
this information from my own obfervatiow, 
•'■ ' ** confirmed 
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^ confirmed hj long, experience, and if Faiv 
^' mers would make trial they would fin4 
f^ their account in it far more than they 

It is a pretty general opinion, that Saints 
foin thrives only on up-lands, that lie near 
a rock, limc-ftone, chalk or ftrong gravel ^ 
the reafon given is, the roots ftrikc fo deep 
in the Earth, that unleft it meets » check 
it fcldom flourilhes. That fuch Land, bet 
ing rocky, or very (hallow hungry foil that 
will fcarce bear any other forts of Graft 
does produce great crops of Saintfoin, I have 
many times oblerved in different Counties ; 
but as I meet with various Autliors who fay, 
that iiotwithftanding that advantage there is 
in it, preferable to any other Grafs, yet it 
always thrives beft in a rich good foil, which 
makes me imagine it has feldom had a fair 
trial, and if the advantage as a Dairy Grafs 
is fo great, it is highly worth the Dairy- 
man's notice. 

We find many Farmers very induftrious 
to improve their breed of Cattle, and fet 

much 



much ftcwe by blood and 'fafliion. Th* 
.Dairyman's chief coftceiii ihould be to hav6 

* • 

Cows with good bags^ or udders; that 
yield a quantity of Milk; and it is well 
known, by perfons who keep but one or 
two Go ws, thai there is a material -difference 
in the richnefs of Milk in Cows, and that 
when they fet up the Milk of diferent Cows, 
. they find, one ftiall yield a much larger 
quantity of Creani than another; and many 
are known not bnly to yield more Mific, biit 
^ven much better thah the Cow which gives 
lefs; this is an ufeful remark to a Dairy- 
hianas the quantity of rich Milk is the fup- 
port of his undertaking, and muft in the 
^end pay more thaii the fine Bxpm of Cattle, 
which may be of more confequence to the 
-feeding Grazier. It is obferved in Fairs, 
that the people from Wilt^ird and other 
Dairy Counties, who buy Cows, always 
make a large bag in a^ Milking Cow, their 
firft'Objeft, and thofe that buy Cattle for 
feeding pay very little regard to it, prefer- 
ing a good Carcafe ; as Dairy -men are ge- 
nerally the breeders of Calves, it ftiould be 
their firft objeft, to breed from Cows, which 

G - produce 
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'^produce the beft and largeft quantity of 
'Milk, and fupply their own 'Dairy \yiththat 
breed. I would always recommend to e- 
very Dairy-man, wherever it is in His power 
to convey running ftreams into his Dairy- 
grounds,— -to encourage his Cows to fre- 
quent fcowers in Brooks or running Streams ; 
Cows certainly like clear Water beft, and 
it always produces moft Milk ; and keep- 
' ing them cool, the Milk is much eafiei* made 
into Cheefe, or Butter ; when Cheefe goes 
from the Prefs, let it be kept in as warm a 
ftate as you can^ till it has had a fweat or is 
got pretty regularly dry, andftiffifh; It is 
'Warmth that makes Cheefe Ripe, improves 
the colour, and caufes Cheefe to cut Flakey, 
* the fureft fign of excellent quality, whidh 
is very clear to thofe who know the great 
difference thefe is in Cheefe that has gone 
by Sea in the Summer-time to London^ or 
any diftant Port on our Coaft, having been 
thoroughly heated on Ship*board, by the 
. heat of the Seafon, and fuch large quanti- 
. ties being irt the fame apartment. I dare 
fay any Perfon who has eat Cheefe in the 
fineft Dairys ifi CheJIiire^ and alfo in a Ta- 

venjk 
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vem in London, when the fame fort of 

Gheefe has undergone the Heat of a Ship, 
and afterwards been laid in a Wine-cellar 
to cool gradually, and make it Mellow^ 
which is allowed to be the beft fituation for 
finiftiing Cheefe, it not being expdfed to 
harfti Winds, or chilling Air, fuch Perfon 
muft allow the Warmth it has received, im* 
proves the flavor and richnefs of the Cheefe 
to a fuperlative degree. I would recom-^ 
mendj where it can be avoided, that 
hard Cheefe is ndt kept in the fame Room 
with the foft, as a Dampnefs that arifes from 
the new moift Cheefe is a detriment to thef 
improving ftate the hard Cheefe is getting 
into, making it very apt to -chill, and get 
thick-coated, and often fpotted; in fom^ 
meafure there is an analogy with the fine 
flavoured Fruit, this being the Seafon that 
Cheefe may be fuppofed to come to its Fla* 
vour, and the foul Damp that falls from the 
exhalation of the foft Cheefe greatly re* 
tards it^ and being deprived of a chearing 
Warmth,^ will never become Excellent. 
Cheefe never taftes igreeably till it has had 
a fweat, fuch as is always kept in a cold 
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, j^^te cats Chill, flat-tafted and infipid ; » 
foutii afpe6):, or a Room <:>ver a Kitchen- 
fire is much beft, till GheeTe is got tollera- 
bly Hard and had a Sweat; a cool fhady 
Rooin, o^r ev^n a Plafter-floor is beft after 
it has had a fweat, till fuch Time as the 
Weather gets too Cool. Cheefe very TeK 
dom heaves or gets puSy after it has had 
a fweat and got cool again ; the fat that 
Kifelts with heat, clofes the pores of Gheefe 
inade open by harfli Air, and keepis it Mel- 
low afterwards. The fweat of Cheefe 
fliould not be rubbed off, or fcraped off, un- 
fefs it has fweat to a violent Degree, as it 
keeps the Cheefe Mellow and always im- 
|)roves the Flavour. To have every excel- 
lence it imuft have every advantage, — — In 
WtltSy Gloncefierjhirey and fome part of 
Warwickfhire, moft People wafti their Cheefe, 
letting it in a little warm- Water or Whey 
to foften the iwaithy-coat occalionedby the 
Cheefe-dbth, or not being rubbed when it 
tegihs to get icoated, then they rub it ofF 
with a Bru&i^ and afterward lay it to dry, 
or fweat before it is laid in the Cooler 
apartment ; many prefer rubbing it with a 

Hair-cloth 
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Mair-clbth beginning with it whea Clieefe 
is fit to handle, and not wafli it. If Cheefe 
is defigned for going by Sea, or for fpeedy 
Confumption, I think wafhing is prefera- 
fcle, care being taken not to fend it oflF too 
loft, as that expofes it to crack, then the 
Ely takes^ it^ and JV^aggots breeding in it 
images yoijr Cheefe. When Cheefe is de- 
figned to he kept long in the Dairy, if kepjt 
Velt ekanedt, I prefer the other Method, 
as the Coat preferves it, keeps it Ji^IeHow 
and improves the Flavour. Froft i^ very 
detrimental to Cheefe if permitted to. get 
into il, efpecially, foft young Cheefe; care 
flaould be tgjfen to keep the Windows clofei 
in hard ff ofty Weather ; many will cover it 
and even lay it in Peas-ftraw in fever« 
Seafens, 1 have known ail th^ good quali^ 
ties oJF Cheefe annihilated or taken away, 
by being Froft-I^itten when Young ; it i$ . 
apt to turn black as if made with^footy Milk, 
and not have the leaft tafte of Salt, or any 
relifh remain. It is a very common method 
to feald Cheefe, either in the Curd, or in 
the Cheefe; the former I quj^te difapprove, 
the defign being only to fettle tl^e' Curd 
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which has not had Time given it to fink 
folic! in the Tub, which if done, will want 
no fcalding; boiling Water, or boiling Whey 
poured upon it will fet the Curd in fome 
degree, and fix it hard, but then it always 
leaves it Tough and Horny-coated, if it is 
fcalded to any great degree; more time taken 
in bringing the Curd, and having the Milk of 
a proper warmth, will render this whole pro- 
ceeding quite needlefs. People are only 
feeking a remedy for a fault which they had 
no fort of Occafion to have been troubled 
with. Scalding Cheefe after it has been in 
the Prefs is of fpme a,dvantage to Cheefe 
going by Sea, that only being to fet the 
Coat and toughen it, is not fo much expof- 
ed to bniifing, and the Heat qf the Ship re- 
covers it again to its proper ftate by re- 
moving that toughnefs which fcalding gave 
it ; but Cheefe for Country Trade, is hurt 
by fcalding, making it Tough and Horny- 
coated. If Cheefe gets hard that has been 
fcalded, the beft way to recover it, is to lay 
it in a Heap, four, five, or fix high in a cool- 
roomj ftirring and removing every Cheefe 
once in two or three Days, till it is got 

Mellow, 
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Mellow. In many Counties, as Lincoln^- 
Huntington, Bedford, &c. People take very 
great Pains to make bad Cheefe, if a good 
Dairy-woman happens to come ampngft 
them that fells Cheefe for a much greater 
Price than they can, yet they will follow 
their own Method; perhaps, fome few of 
them at leaft, when they come to fee Dairy- 
ing plainly delineated, may have fome ia^ 
clination to alter their Plan, i^nlpfs they 
prefer bad Cheefe to good, 

Many may wifh to know what is a pro* 
per Size for Cheefe- Vats for Trade, For 
Cheefe of the Gloucejler make, we reckon 
x\x^t Vats -r- 15 Inches Wide by 2 ^ Inches 
Deep to make Cheefe, Eleven to the Hun*- 
dred Weight. 

J5^ Inches by 2 1- to make Tens^ 
16 Inches by 2 ^ to make Nines. 

* 

j6|- Inches by 2|- to make Eights. 
16 1" Inches by 2^ to make Sevens, &c. 

Since writing the account of the Maw-fl<.in, 
I have heard of a Plant called the Runnet- 
plant; It is the firft Time I ever heard the 
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Name of it or the leaft hint concerning it* 
I am informed the jfews make all their 
Cheefe with it; their Law not permitting 
them to mingle Meat with Milk, which 
term they apply to making Cheefe with 
Maw-fkin, I have frequehtly feen yero 
Cheefe, but never faw any that I thought 
good or toUerably fo, makes me imagine it 
is the neceffity of principle only, that pro- 
motes its Ufe, but as I am an entire Strang- 
er to the procefs, fhall be greatly obliged 
to any one who will favour me with any 
particulars concerning it, with its qualities 
and Manner of Ufe. 

Ik 

*^* The Plant is defcribed amongjl others 
at the End of this BooL 

Having now gone through the defign of the 
work, and laid down fuch obfervations on 
the principal concerns of Dairying, fo far as 
relates to Cheefe-making, as occur to my re- 
membrance, I take my leave of it, hoping 
in general it will be found ufeful and ex- 
pedient, and before I conclude, earneilly 
recommend it to fuch Dairy-women who 

find 



find any difficulty in their proceedings In 
the bjufinefs of Cheefe-making, of wifli to 
improve their make of Cheefe, that they 
will, well weigh every part of the fubjcft, 
and make trial of the whole procefs^ as 
ftated, in, its different parts. As I am well 
convinced, by repeated trials that if the plan 
I have laid down is obferved with care, it 
will not fail to make good Cheefe. And 
though it may be objefted by many, the 
length of time of the Milk ftanding for Curd, 
yet fo compleat will the ftate of the Curd 
be, that you will often times more than fave 
that time in crufhing, as it will be finilhed 
in half the time that bad Curd will take, 
and by the extra weight of Cheefe, that 
time will give, will at length repay all your 
trouble ; I well know, many Dairy-women 
are partial to fome particular method^^ or no* 
ft rum of their own, or their mothers, or neigh- 
bour fuch a one who was a famous Dairj'*- 
woman, as being preferable to all others, 
in which they often fail of fuccefs, in fome 
refpefl by having omitted to obferve the 
exaft minutia of their praftice. As a very 
fmall omiflion, in time, or method, fbme- 
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times leads them into a labyrinth, which 
they very rarely ever get out of, and caufes 
them more vexation and perplexity, than if 
they had never known any thing about it. 
Or, if their's be a good method & very prac- 
ticable, perhaps it is poffible there may be a 
better, or eafier means of proceeding, that 
will reijder their Plan quite needlefs. 

I hope that thofe who wifti to improve 
from my Inftruftions, will give it ^ fair 
Trial, if any at all ; they need not fay 
they are left in the Dark in any part of it, 
as every particular is made plain and moft of 
them repeated, as precept upon precept, and 
line upon line. Let them be particular 
however in the main conperns, fuch as the 
proper warmth of the Milk, the goodncfs, 
and ufe of the Maw-fkin, to give it Time 
enough in the Tub, or Cheefe-pan, to keep 
the Cheefe w^rm when young, and cool 
afterwards, then I think tjiey will fcarce fail 
of making good Cheefe* Iftheymeanto 
excel, and make fine Cheefe-- and why 
not?— Then I refer them to the more minute 
Obfervations of the Work, and I wifli, and 
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hope, that they will find thejr Pains well 
beftowed, and afford them both Comfort 
and Profit. I doubt not but Methods ufed 
in different Counties vary a good deal. 
Some perhaps may be pointed out that are 
preferable to fome of mine, and if any Fer- 
fon will be kind enough to point them out 
tp me, or Ihew me where any thing has 
been omitted, or Error committed, if^ 
fecond Edition ihould be called for, I Ihall 
very willingly communicate them to the 
Public. 
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B U T T E R. 

BUTTER is an Article in very 
general ufe, a^id numerous are the 
people employed in making it ; and 
is in great efleem; from obfervations I have ' 
made, it admits of very little variation in 
the method of preparing, which methods are 
fo generally known, require very little com^- 
mentary upon them; I profefs not to un- 
jderftand them, and therefore fhail fay very 
little about it. What little I have remark-^ 
ed in converfing with Pairy- women, is, that 
care fhould be taken to fet up your Milk 
when it is of a proper warmth — Milk-warm 
is the beft, regulated the fame as for ren- 
dling Cheefe, applying a little cold Water 
if too hot, and either warm Water or Milk 
if too cold ; many think Water beft faying, 
it will throw up Cream fooner; to take 
eare the Utenfils it is fet up in are exceed- 
ing 



ing cleata—- t&fe ttitity of w Jiich I think h 
clearly made itppfear by 6bferviflg the ef. 
feft of a contrary remark 'm making Whey 
Butter. — ^ — - Indolence, finds out many 
ways, which Ihduftry never thought of. — 
Some Butter-^ Women, whole . care is, 
more, to make a large quantity^ than re- 
gard the quality or flavour of Butter, will 
tell you, that four Whey, yields -foorc 
Cre^m than fweet, and it immediately .turns 
four, by putting it into the Paiis y<Ki poured 
the laft meals Whey from, withcait waftiing 
them. But in making good Butter, gteat 
care muft be taken to prevent the Cream'^s 
being four, or your Butter will be ill fla^ 
Voured, and will keep goddbtita very Iktife 
time — ^That lead Pans are preferred to every 
thing, in throwing iip, or rifing the Cream 
from Milk. Not to let the Milk ftattd too 
long before it is fl^immed, efpecially in hot 
weather. — If it jnuft ftand two meals, it had 
better be flcimmed fwice^ than to let itsftand 
the whole time for one ikimmiHg, as the 
Milk often turns four before the expiration 
of two meals ; and if the liift meal (hould 
change, you may then be enabled to keep 

all the fweet Cream by itfdf. The 

lefs 
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lefs time the Cream Hands before it is churn- 
ed, the finer flavoured and iweetef your 
Butter will be. 

Nothing is mdre commendable in a Dairy^ 
inaid than clearilinefs^ nor will any thing 
caufe them to be mdre efteemed ; every one 
who preceives extream neatnefs in a Dairy, 
cannot help wifhing to pUrchafe either But- 
ter or Cheefe from fd clean and neait a place, 
and would gladly give a higher price, rather 
than be expofcd to the chance df fluttifh 
naflinefs, too common in many Dairys. It 
is remarked by niany Travellers, that in 
the IJle of Wight, nothing is more pleaf- 
ing than to fee the exceeding neatnefs of 
their Dairys ; it very rarely goes unnoticed, 
and to a delicate tafte, fcarce any thing 
affords greater pleafurci 

As Butter is becdrtie a very confiderable 
Article df Trade, it is highly proper every 
means (hduld be relndered td make it as com- 
plete arid perfeft as pdfTible ; it is veiry dif- 
ferent in regard to purchafers of large quan- 
tities of Butter, who muft take lots as they 
• • V' •^ happen. 
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liappen, and in which very often a confided* 

able part of them are very inferior to what 

they ought to be, and to buyers of frefil 

'Butter in Markets ; who can fee and tafte 

it before they buy, which is &. daution to 

the makers to havfeit well made, knowing 

it will be infpefted before fold, thofe Who 

put it into Cafks or Firkins, for diftant fale, 

are apt not to be fo very careful about it. 

I have heard frequent enquiry by Cheefe- 

iiiongers, or dealers in Butter, what is the 

caufe of Salt Butter being fo fubjeft to get 

tank, ftrong tailed, or rancid, or what fome 

people call a fiftiy tafte, which is a very 

great detriment to dealers in Butter, and 

the caiife of the complaint much wants to 

43e known; being. Well acquainted that the 

'Complaiilt is very frequent, has often led 

nie to enquire into the Caufe when an o|i- 

-port^nity has offered, being lately conveff- 

ring with a perfon on the fubjeft, he faid 

it was l>ery common in «Sz/^/yJ, 8t Yofkjhirei 

jto heat the Milk before -it was fet up for 

Cream, which is done in order to encreafe 

the quantity of Cream. It is well known 

.that every fat fubftance that is heated, will ia 

courie 
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•ourfeoftime turn rancid, or reezy, that whea 
Butter, of the laft year, or a year old, is in 
the Cafe through the Summer, the heat will 
affeft it, and fo far a,s the heat gets into it, 
will reeze or get of a tallowy nature, fat 
Bacon will reeze fo far as the fat melts, and 
the heating of Milk muft certainly alter the 
nature of it, and in courfeoftime willcaufe 
the Butter to turn rancid, and ill tailed. 
I have heard it obferved by a perfon who 
is ufed to buy frefli Butter that was made of 
heated, or clouted Cream, ( which is a 
method much uied in fome parts of the 
South of England ) that it is very apt to 
get foul and will keep good but a very 
little time. So that from all remarks I have 
been capable of making, it feems clear tp 
me that the badnefs or foulnefs of Buttef , 
is chiefly owing to the Milk being heated, 
and is a 4iint worth the enquiry of the 
public, e^cially large dealers in Butter, 
in order that fome method may be taken 
to prevent an evil that is become fo veiy 
^|>revalent. 
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SOME A C C U N T 

OF 

Noxious, Bitter and Poisonous, 

PLANTS. 

RIBWORT, ribbed grafs, black 
plantain or cock plant, this plant 
may not properly be ranged among 
bitter plants, it not being bitter to any great . 
degree but I have often thought, upon ex- 
aiminatioh that the bitternefs in fome Cheefe 
more refembles the tafte of this plant and 
dandelion than any other whatfoever, and in 
barren foils they are apt to prevail more thaij 
any other. 

Arfmart, or lakeweed, is a bitter plant, 
well known; *tis faid to produce an effepL- 
tial oil, or oil extra6bed by diftillation, 
which I (hould imagine more likely to affeft 
the bitternefs of Milk than colder plants, 
it is apt to grow very ftrong after being 
mowed; and I have not obferved that Cows 

H refufe 
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refufe or leave it untouched more than a* 
ther plants in common. I think this plant 
much more likely to caufe the bittemefs of 
Butter in Autumn than the falling leaves to 
which it is generally referred, though many 
people are of opinion that Cows eating afli 
leaves in Autumn^ caufes the bitternefs in 
Butter. 

Meadow -fweet — is a bitterifh plant that 
Cows are fond of, efpecially the fort that 
grows on up-lands, commonly called drop- 
wort, the meadow-fweet of low-meadows is 
a fort they do not readily feed on where 
there is plenty of Grafs. 

Centaury, leffer centaury or gentian, is 
an extreara bitter plant, bears a pale red. 
bloffom with many florets, or peeps, on an 
upright flcm in old Paflures, blows from 
June to Augujl, I fliould imagine it muft 
be hurtful in Dairy - ground being a very 
penetrating bitter. 

' Hemlock, Vvith ftems and branches fpot- 
\.ft(\ with brown, or black, and white flower ; 

the 
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the whole plant is poifonous, it grows in 
hedges, orchards, or among rubbifh, and is 
very common. 

Henbane, with bloffoms purple & broM^n-^ 
iridented leaves, embracing or cleaving to 
the ftem, grows on road fides or among 
rubbilh, the feeds, roots, and leaves taken 
internally are all poifonous. 

Nightfhade, grows in moift brakes and 
hedges, with bluifti bloflbm, fometimes in- 
clined to fleih colour, fometimes white. 

Deadly nightfhade-— dwale — of belladon-f 
na is the worfl fpecie, growing in woods, 
hedges, among lime-ilone or rubbilh; the 
ftem is herbaceous or of a herby nature, 
the leaves, fpear, or halbert Ihaped, the 
flowers of a bluifh purple with a bright 
yellow thrum, chives, or pointal, appear- 
ing like the fnuff of an expiring Candle, 
the berries grow in very handfome bunches, 
firfl green, than a fine red, next a beautiful 
black, are very tempting to Childern having 
coft many their Lives, caufmg ftupo^ de- 

H a lirium. 
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lirium, and convulfion, and^ are certain 
D^ath if not prevented by timely and plen- 
tiful vomiting; this plant cannot be too 
well known being fa very common in mod 
Countries, and fo tempting, both to Children 
and Cattle. 

Cow-bane, water -virofa, or water-hem- 
lock— -with rundles or flower branches 
oppofite the leaves, leaf^ftalks with blunt 
borders, with about feven pair of little leaves, 
which are vairioufly divided and indented, 
petals,, or leaf of the flower, yellowifli pale 
green, grows in fliallow waters, is a perennial 
plant, or that continues from year to year, 
blows in July ; this is one of the rankeft of 
our vegetable poifons; numerous inilances 
are recorded of its Fatality to the human 
fpecies ; an account of it may be feen and 
an engraving in Martin's Philofophical 
Tranfa6iions, Vol. lo. Early in the fpring 
when it grows in the water. Cows often eat 
it and are killed by it, but as the Summer 
advances and its fmell becomes flronger,. 
they carefully avoid it, though a certain 
fatal poifon tb Cows. Goats devour it 

greedily 
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greedily and with impunity, Hork& and 
Sheep eat it with f^fety. 

Cow-weed, or wild Cecily, grows in hedg- 
es, blows in May, or Jfune, with white; 
flowers, roots like a Pa^ fnip^ and is very 
poifpnous* 

Water-wort, Water-hemlock, or. Water* 
Ikeleton, is efteemed a fatal poifon to Horfes, 
occaiioning them to become p^ralytick, 
which is owing tp an infeft called Curcutia 
ParapleElicuSj which generally inhabits with- 
in the ftems ; the ufual a:ntidote is pig^s dung, 
the branches of the leaves ftradling — f!em 
very thick, hollow, fcpred, petalj or flowers 
white, grows in rivers, ditches and poolij, 
bloflbms in T^ti^; in the winter the roots and 
fl:em diflefted by the influence of the weather, 
afford a curious Ikeleton, or net- work. 

Kex, or water-parfnip, with white flow- 
ers in July or Augujl, grows in rivers and 
fens, is very noxious to cattle; alfo the lefr 
fer Kex called upright water-parfnip, in ri- 
vers and ditches, is very common, bloflbms 

H 3 in 
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in July and Auguft^ leaves halbert ihaped, 

rundles or flowerrbranch oppofite the leaves. 

Drop- wort, or dead tongue grows on the 
banks of rivers, bears a white flower in June^ 
the petals or leaves of the flower fliarp*— 
bent inwards, tips purple or brown — the 
whole of this plant is poifonous, the fl:era is 
a yellowifli red, the leaves fmooth, fl:reaked, 
jagged at the edges, the root is the rankeft 
and moft virulent of all vegetable poifons. 

Mithridate — or penny -crafs, grows in 
com fields with oblong leaves, toothed, 
fmooth, white bloflbms ; the whole plant 
has fomething of a garlick flavour, the feeds 
have the acrimony or fliarpnefs of muftard ; 
Cows are rather fond of it and I fliould 
think their Milk is often affefted by it. 

Penny-wort, or white-rot, grows in mar- 
ftiy fpringy ground, with a pale red flower, 
blows in May\ many Farmers fuppofe it 
occafions the rot in Sheep, but I fliould ex- 
peft that complaint proceeds from a very 
different caufe; though, if flowks that are 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to be the certain caufc of the Rot, 
or the fpawn of them, are taken in with the 
food of Sheep, as fome imagine, it is poffible 
the Ova, or Eggs of this Infeft may be de- 
pofited in this plant, which to kiEK)w, may 
be worth the Farmer's enquiry. 

■ ■■ I— — — i— ^lai >■ I ■ I I »i^— ^1— I » ■ I, 

Some Account of the Runnet Plant. 

YELLOW Verum.-«Qoofergrafs. The 
Leaves growing by eights, or eight 
leaves round the flem, ftrap-fhaped — fur- 
rowed— the flowering branches (hort, blof-^ 
foms yellow. 

Englifh Names, are yellow ladies bed- 
ftraw or Cheefe renning, or petty muguet ; 
it grows in dry ground, on road fides, very 
common, is perennial, blows in jfiUy or 
Augujl. The flowers will coagulate boil- 
ing Milk and fome Chejhire Cheefe is faid 
to be made with them ; according to an ex- 
periment from Borrchius they yield an Acid 
by difl:iIlation. The French prefcribe them 
in hyfl:erick and epileptick cafes, boiled in 
Allum- water they tiage wooll yellow, the 

H 4 roots 



roots dye a very fine red, not inferior to 
Madder and are ufed for this purpofe in the 
J/land oi Jura. See Pennant's Tour, 177^ 
Page 214. Sheep and Goats eat it, Horfes 
and Swine refufe it, Cows are not fond of it. 
if the roots will anfwer the fame purpofe as 
Madder it highly merits the obfervation of 
Callico Printers and others, who ufe large 
quantities of that Article, as it is the moft 
common weed, and what in the month of 
July, there is more of than any other weed, 
and if the flowers will dye yellow, and make 
Cheefe, it muft be a very, valuable Plant and' 
be a great help to the poor to colleQ: it, as 
it grows on all road fides, old paftures and 
hedges in great abundance. 

I have omitted giving the Latin names of 
iPlants, not having fuflBcient knowledge in 
that Language; but fuch of my learned rea- 
ders who wifh for that addition, may refer 
cither to Dr. Withering' s, or other books on 
Botany, to Chambers, Croker, or other Dic- 
tionaries. 

A D I S- 
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A DISSERTATION, 

N 

A P P L E-T REE S. 

TH E Apple-Tree, being fo much 
propagated, in moft parts of this 
Kingdom. I fhould fuppofe is as 
well known as any Tree whatfoever. It is 
a Tree of great importance, efpecially in the 
Cyder Countries, is much planted for com- 
mon ufefulnefs in all parts ; the variety of 
its Fruit fo much admired, and as I have 
long perceived a great deficiency in the 
Culture of fo ufeful a Tree, makes me wifh 
to give a few hints to encourage the im- 
provement. It is not my defign to write 
a Treatife on the general propagation of 
the Tree, or the variety of its Fruit. But 
as it is fubjeft to many evils, which at pre- 

fent 
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fent have very little regard paid to, or any 
endeavours to remove them, I dont know 
when I fliould have an opportunity of afford- 
ing my Country fo much fervice on that 
head, as by fubjoining my thoughts there- 
on to my Treatife on Dairying; efpecially 
as it much concerns and affefts the fame 
People : As generally where there is a Dairy, 
there is an Orchard more or lefs, and the 
difference between good bearing Trees, and 
poor ones, is too evident to need any apology 
for the defign. 1 obferve in Orchards in 
general, very little regard is paid to Culture. 
When Apple - Trees are planted, take to 
growing, and become fruitful, they general- 
ly take their chance for every thing elfe. 
But a proper method of Culture, adds great- 
ly to the improvement as well as the en- 
creafe of the Fruit, and as I never knew but 
one Perfon who made a point of managing. 
an Orchard properly ; and where I had an 
opportunity of obferving the utility of it; 
I dont know how I can give a better method, 
than in defcribing that, as I never faw finer 
and better Fruit, or more plenty of each 
fort produced. The chief difficulties in 

Orchards 
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.Orchards generally happen when Trees are 
.fully grown, being very fubjefl to get foul, 
knotty, decay 'd & drooping with Age, when 
they ftiould be in full vigour ; owing to the 
want of a little care in time. It is proper 
to obferve, that young wood in Trees, that 
are kept cfean, always produce the fined 
. and beft Fruit, and the moft of it. When 
you have young Trees, always be careful to 
keep in them fuch branches, as will get 
ftrong, and capable of bearing Fruit; cutting 
out fuch branches as grow luxurient, or 
drooping, and take care to keep all parts of 
the Tree equally full of Wood, by which 
means they will be apt to grow upright, and 
always take care to have the branches kept 
free and open to the Sun and Air, which 
ripens and much improves th6 Fruit — not 
leaving them crouded in any part — always 
take care to keep the Trees from getting 
Mofly, which may eafily berfione by taking 
care in time — where foils are very (halloWj 
lying near ftiarp gravel, ftone, or any hard 
fubftance, they are very apt to get foul and 
weak betimes, and Trees in fuch fituation 
wilf foon decay ; but there are fome kinds 

that 
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that Witt thrive and continue longer in fucli 
foils than others, and when you find that 
to be the cafe always plant the beft {ort of 
ftich Trees, that are known to flourifh in the 
lieighbourhood ; you will often find in fome 
Countries that are unfavourable to Apples, 
that there are fome kind of Crab-Trees that 

* " • * . 

flourifti very much, and bear plentifully 
of fine large Crabs ; where this is the cafe 
you may depend upon it that the foil is 
favourable to that kipd, mpft likely the roots 
ftrike more horizontally an4 thrive better 
than thofe forts which flrike perpendicular ; 
I would recommend that you fow the feieds 
of fuch Crabs, to raife fets ox ftocks to graft 
your Apples lipon, choofing fuch plants as 
,are free from tap-roots, or cutting the tap- 
, roots off when you fet them, * which if 
done when young will throw put roots 
horizontally, and becpme flronger, and not 
be fo fubj^ t^ decay the Tree. By which 
means you will oyercome in a great meafure 
the diffculty of the fituation your foil is ex- 

- pofed 

* Tap-root is one that grows perpendicular to the trunk 
of the Tree. 
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pofed to ; and may then engraft, good Fruit 
on thefe new raifed ftocks with fuccefs. 

When you plant young Apple-Trees 'tis 
a very good way to open a hole in the ground 
four or five feet wide, and three or four feet 
deep, lay the foil up, and let it lie open 
for two or three months, or longer, if you 
intend to put the fame foil in again, if you 
turn it over once a month it will better im- 
bibe the nitrous particles of Air, and other 
atmofpherical help, and increafe its fertility, 
but where you can conveniently do it, I would 
always recommend it, to prepare a burrow 
of foil a year before, from old Turf, cut off 
road fides, or frefh foil of a different kind 
from that where your Apple-trees are to 
grow, that has been mixt with rotten Muck, 
and turned over two or three times ; a flrong 
loomy foil inclinable to clay is preferable, 
if your Orchard is mold or light foil ; in 
which let let your Trees be planted, which 
will caufethemto throw out vigorous roots, 
and When they come to flrike into the 
native foil will imbibe frefh falts ^nd grow 
with more flrength ; youf Tree wjll then 
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get firong in its youth, which it will never 
forget ; take care in pruning your Tree to 
leave only fuch branches in, that are well 
fituated, to make your Tree handfome and 
ftrong^ preferring branches ihat point up- 
wards to thofe that droop, never ending or 
loping any branches in a young Tree, un- 
lets where you want a fupply of young 
\rood in your Tree* Thus you are laying 
a good foundation for a handfome fruit- 
ful Tree. Examine your young Trees, if 
any Mofs appears on the flcm or branches, 
rub it off; a Pail Brufh with end hairs is ufe- 
fiii for the purpofe, as that will cleanfe fork- 
ed Branches. Gardeners commonly rub the 
rno(s off after a fhower of rain, as it then 
pitrts eafy from tlie tree; if you dip your 
brulh iu foap fuds it will have a good cfle6t, 
and is a great antidote to the very minute 
Infe£ts that are a means of fouHng Trees, 
by the fine webbs they fpread upon it. Mofs, 
is a great enemy to Fruit-Trees, not only ' 
deRroyrng them itfelf, but is a receptacle for 
tke vaFious Infeds which inhabit the Tree, 
lodtpoat iheir Eggs in, againlt the enfuing 
Year, ibme of which, remain in the form of 

Eggs 
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Eggs during WinteFj the Infeft reviving with . 
the warmth of fp ring, in the form of a grub or 
caterpillar, others in Chryfalis, or (hell de- 
pofited under the Mofs or Bark of the Tree, 
from which the fly, moth or butterfly re- 

fumes its form, as warmth calls it forth 

You may by common obfervation perceive 
that Infefts of the butterfly or moth kincj 
encreafe their fpecie by Eggs, which tranf- 
form firfl into grubs, caterpillars, w^orms or 
maggots of different kinds according to their 
fpecie— —then fecondly to a nymph, chryfalis. 
or aurelia, being a fhell compofed of the 
outer (kin of the catterpillar-^^then thirdly 
from the chryfalis, comes forth tlie mo;h or 
butterfly. You may alfo obfers^e that each 
different fort or fpecie feed on a particular 
Plant or Tree, and oa nothing eife — that 
the Parent always lays its Egg, on thofe, 
Plants or Trees that fupport the caterpillar 
in its reptile Hate — as you may obfcrvc the 
white butterfly always lays its Eggs in the 
leaf of a cabbage or coUifloWer— -other kiiids 
of butterflies lay their Eggs in boreccle-- 
others in other V/inter greens — the grubs, 
being differeijt— -the Cciterpillar lives as long 
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as its time of growth continues, then retires 
to the earth into its chryfal ftate, and fuch 
of them as furvive the feverity of the Win* 
ter and other mifchances, revive with the 
Spring in a new race of butterflies or papi- 

lios Mofs is a plant that grows on Trees, 

and fhoots out a prodigious number of lit* 
tie roots and branches — What makes it in- 
jurious to the Tree, is the number of roots 
greatly exhaufling or draining the fap of the 
Tree, and together with the branches of 
Mofs, covering greateft part of the body of 
the Tree, clofe, in a great meafure the Air- 
veflels, and confequently, render the Tree 
incapable of refpiration, and the Mofs 
imbibes the chief nourifliment from Dews^ 
and Rains, v^hich the body of the Tree 
fhould acquire, leaving only the root, leaves 
and lateral branches, for affording the fup- 
port of Tree, bloffom and Fruit, The de- 
ftruftion of fo great an enemy as Mofs, is of 
amazing confequence to the well being of 
Trees. When Trees are young — or in Trees 
near hand, as Goofeberrys, Currants, Wall- 
trees &c. it may be ealily kept down ; when 
grown to a bulky Tree, the fame method- 
will 



will not do ; a more extenfive One is rtcom-' 
mended, viz. in f^ovembefy or December'^ 
when the \tdl is fallen, and the buds not ad- 
vanced, take a boltin, or bundle of Wheat 
or Rye^ftraw, from which take as much as^ 
your hand will grafp, if a large Tree, ot 
lefs to a fmaller. Tye it, or tvift Tome 
ftraws round to keep it from fpreading, thert 
fet fire to one end of it holding the w^hifp 
in your hand, draw th<i fire gently along the 
Tree oi* Branch on which the Mofs is col-: 
lefted, backward and forward, with a mo* 
tion fufficient for the fire to catch the Mofsj- 
and burn it, but hot to catch tlie bark, hf 
which means you deftr6)^ the Mofs^ and give 
the Tree free Air. ' 

. . ■ ... ' 
By burhihg the Mofs, you deftroy at thfll 

fame time, the Ovas or Eggs, the Chryfalis 

and grubs that would infeft your Tree the 

next and future Years, and give new life 

and vigour to your Tree, a careful hand 

may perform this fiery operation without 

injuring the brantihes at all, and would be 

apt to do it bettei" in the evening then bjf^ 

day -light — ^^-it is a good wajt^to fweej^ 
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the Tree afterward, efpecially the forked 

parts to prevent a lodgment of filth- where 

there is many large Trees, it will be a great 

work, the bell way is to do fome one Year 

and fome another — young Trees will very 

eafily be kept clean^ by this method. 

When Trees get old and knotty, the beft 
way is to lower the foul heads, by degrees, 
taking two or three away at a time, once in 
three or four Years, by which means you 
may ingraft a frefli on fome, or train new 
flioots from others ; always remembering to 
keep one or two upright branches on the 
Tree till youf young wood begins to flou- 
rifh ; as that will draw the fap upwards to 
encourage the young (hoots, which often fo r 
want of that precaution is very hurtful, and 
many times deftruftive to the Tree— When 
we furvey a Catalogue of the numerous In- 
fefts that live, breed, and feed on the various 
forts of Apple-trees, Pear, and Crab-trees ; 
fome on one kind and (bme on another — 'tis 
no wonder that their progeny fhould fome 
times dellroy the whole foliage of the Tree, 
as w^ell as its tender branches. 

^ The 
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The learned Botahift informs us, tliat the 

various kinds, produce, and Teed, the great 
Tortoifefti^U Butterfly, December moth,fpot* 
ted buff moth, Lappit moth, Yellow tuf- 
fock moth. Codling moth, YelJow-headed-fly, 
gypfy moth, black tuflfock moth, pear-loufe^ ^ 
Grey chermes. Black curcutio. Yellow tail \ 
moth, Dagger moth, Plumbtree moth. Black 
arches, Apple loufe. Garden beetle, &c. 
befides many kinds of Spiders, and creep- 
ing Infefts. — It is often times feen, in dry 
parching Seafons, that they will devour every 
leaf and bloflbm, and deftroy even the ten- 
drils and foot.ftalks-.one principal reafon 
why thefe Moths are fo little known, is, they 
are moftly nofturnal, or Night Infecls. 

You will find on examination, that the 
burs or knots on Apple-trees are all inha- 
bited, having various kinds of minute In^ 
fefts on their Ova*s contained in them, in 
various cells or compartments; they are 
caufed originally by fuch Infers, who ftop 
the flowing of the fap for their Uppd, and 
caufe it to incruft on the branches in the 
forms w^ find them. 
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Apple-trees growing in Orckaids are fub- 
je£^ to iinpoverifliment more tli^&n many o* 
ther kinds. The nature of the Trees, or 
dropping of their leaves doing very Rttle in- 
jury t4i the Graft, k is very often mow^ 
ed and carried off,, ttdthout aiiiy maAure to 
help even the Grafe^ mneh more the Trees, 

My Friend refemsd to in the beginning 
of this cBfi^ertatiou he^d an^ exceHent method 
of helpii)g. trees in tihas r^fped; vjtfkd in dif- 
ferent Yeate, in Winter, to caaafeibrae ofthe 
trees^ t0 be . dug round fi>r fe vera! IVret fronir 
the Butt, which ktra<Mfture tothe Roots, 
digging it two or three times while open to 
admit nitrous Air, and other particleSf fori 
vegetation; at the laft digging, he always got 
fome kind of animal or vegetable m^oiure, ' 
as .leaves, plunts^fi^c, the refufeofthe Gaitienv^ 
put into a hole dug to catch the (baklage of ^ 
a.Farm*yard, having let theto remain inr to 
rot and fermient, ufed to have them dug in ' 
near the rOQfs of the* trees, but what he pre-*- 
ferred to every thing, and found the moft * 
fertile, was the contents of a butcher^s blood- 
hole, with entraife and excrements, having 

the 
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the iSraiaage of a pig-%» horie-muclc-hiK or 
^ble kfto it«*^>wh|ch he had ufed tohavl^ 
ivfervefi foir idiat puipofe i 'tis a very good 
imethod, wheie you can do it to iin th6 
drain fcom a Fait&oyard throu^ your Or* 
chard.*v-,.You generaliy fiad trees that grow 
withih reach of fuch moifture, very apt to 
i^e loaded with Fruit.~-ri have ktiown ^eat 
vauptovtxAeat, in the bicreafe of- Fruit 6h 
Ga^ttn-ti%ei», by m4(tng a Bafoii routid, 
and tp ibnie diftaneii^ iSroiA tkt hoitc^lft 6f 
the trees, and ^pp\pttg it ^lei|£ifo%' tVrb 
dr thnee times iti a Spmig, Ot in Atiltmtiti, 
jwkh icouring Sitds^^froiM ihti Jeriley'boinba- 
pr Hhtm, when ibocoui^ Wdol^ 6diii»/aiii 
ihe findnefs tber^ IB U^n W<^y «[relciH>wA 
t<i'begrf«l; Efieittids to aHAtiy Jcinds df i«ti« 
iiut£;Inici6tSj Whioh are aniassin^ ^iiiihert^ 
«ii fniit»tr«as,> though jiot d^r^Ue by 
the N'^M^a, iny Fifettd ofedat thetimfe 
Uieavee; «rat« <dag fdimd to ha^ethem&e^ 
queatl^F watefet) with ^ Soakag^ which 
drained inmi thfi Ya»d ad i^re defcribed-^^ 
.Aim! m order toi have tc^ikr^ [lowerfui com' 
poll to affift fmail trees, to plant FlowerV 
ropts iij, to Cet Cucumbers, &c. ufed to 

13 hgivf 
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-liave a hole dug, in wfaioK was put a cart 

load of good Loomy Soil, upon which the 
Family ufed to put their Soap-fuds, Cham- 
:ber-lye. Brine, Soot, Wood-afhes, &c. Af- 
ter it had long imbibed thefe different Salts, 
he ufed to have the Soil took out, laid to dry, 
& mixing it with a little Lime, after ridhngit 
fine was fit for ufe. — Great Improvement 
i§; made in the culture, of the Goofbcirry 
and Curjriant-tjce. — by keeping them cleian 
from Mpfsh--r ^voiding ever cutting them 
wi^.lhejurs, pruning them in Ncrvembet or 
pecmier^ bringing your ti^s up to a (ingle 
d^m, cutting QUto^d wood every. Year, and 
bringing up new — leaving, in, only young 
bearing wood, taking out at the Hoai, all 
that grqws too high, nevfcr ending, or iixjp^ 
pkg any bnmche^.-^I much pnefir fcuing 
feedling Goofberiry-trees to either cutting 
pr fciofi, as you midy from, feedlings, ^raife 
^ouf tipe to what form you pleafe, and by 
the time thi^y come to bear Fruit, tjiey get 
ftrong roots to fopport and ripeti/it^i^NQ 
tree pf any fort, bears well till it has got ^ 
^ood root. 

I am 



I am not clearly of opipion-— that Mofs 
is the natural produftion oFlFruit Trees ;i.— 
I am rather inclined to think otherwifc, my 
reafpn for fuch opinion is, that ftich various 
kinds of Infefts, whofe offspring is to be 
fupported on Trees of different forts, do 
from time to time, carry from other Trees^ 
and fix on thofe they choofe to be the re- 
fidence of their progeny, Mofe, or other fub- 
ftance in which they lay their Eggs, Which 
Mofs taking root on the branches, increafe 

the fecurity of future generations It is 

natural to imagine diey would fix on youitig 
Trees for their' purpofe as being moft pro* 
lific — I do not imagine ( with many ) that 
blights are produced by eafterly or cold 
Winds, fo far as to fay they come in the Air, 
but that the Infefts that infeft,- and are fo 
hurtful to Trees, in general, are bred in 
the Tree, And when the Tap rifesj td en- 
creafe the growth, and vigorous young bran- 
ches {hoot forth. If by Frpft, cold Wind^ 
'or the like, thefe branches receive a check, 
that impedes their growth,- — Then--- the 
'numerous tribe of Infefts, fucking the vitals 
of the tender (hoots, overcome thpm, and 

? 4 c^ufe 



jlijeij jncreMe in .ftiength ai>d pvierget thp 
|iOw?r pf jhefe deyoMfing Infci^* ^to* £3c- 

I ftQ nQt of Opinion t}xat v^9i is called 
l)ioi)Hey 4®^?; f^l from, or copi^ jn the Air 
as is geAer^lly imagined. Whenever you 
fee a Plant or Tree whofe leaves are covered 
>inith that yifi:ous» kifcipjus fluic^ called honey 
(de\f ; If you turn up the leaves oyer them 
pn which this fubtocp ^ ^len, you will 
always find naxnbers of Infeds pf the Tree 
Joufe kind,, on the under fide the leaves, 
fucking the juices from the faid leaves, and 
tquirting the w down upon die leaves, be^ 
ne^th them, which on a nice infpeflion^ you 
may plainly perceive^ and this e^^ccrement^ 
I doubt not is the real honey dew. 

.■ I 

: It is an old faying, cyery thing begets it? 
likenefs— -fo I may fay — one digreffion pro* 
duces another-— I cajmot omit to mention, 

• . * ■ 

an ufeful remedy for preventing the de^^ 
ftru6lion, caufed by the fly on new fown 

Turnips 
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TtUrnfps -- which I have l^een itwch tht 
caufe, ia a great meafure of recommending 
into pjra^lice in this Country with great fuc^ 
cefs, but gs I find in my Travels it is not 
fuflSciently known, and the confequence 
affe6ls (b many people, I efteem this the 
fceft way to make it public — When you fow 
Turnip-feed, take for every two pounds of 
Seed you fow, one quarter of a pound of 
jSulphur or Flower pfBrimftone, mixtthem 
yeJJ together, let them ftand ten or twelve 
hovrs, then fow them on your Land, the 
Seed will fo much imbibe and retain the 
fulphurous partiicles, as to prevent the fly 

Irom touching i^ 

« .' • < 

I reiQeifil^r tQ have res^d in a- Lotted 
to the Bdth Agriculture Society, ^ defcxip- 
lion of th^ coci - ch^^er, and grub, thajt 
produced it, mentioning the great devafla^ 
lion it makes ia Farms—r-but not giving any 
fatiffajftory Qiethod for ^ cure. I believe the 
great grub, is too well, known in moll Cpunr 
trys to. need a difcription; being .lately in 
company with a Farmer who was complaining 
how much he fuffered by them — faid he was 

• ' quite 
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quite in hopes he was got into a method to 
deftroy them, as he had made pnjc trial with 

, good effeft, as 'tis a remedy in every one's 
power, making them acquainted with it muft 
be ufeful, if it proves efFeftual will be of in- 
finite fervice, and ought not to be conceal- 
ed. — When hard Froft was fetting in> the 
Fanner f^id, he mufter d all his ftrength to 
Plow up a piecq of green • fward that was 
much affeaed by the great grub, on fixing or 
turning up the lays, they appeared exceeding 
numerous, it being a feafon that food was 
fcarce, the rooks and crows came in great 
numbers from all quarters apd devoured 
them,* the Froft fet in very ftiarp which 
deftroy ed them very much, he could per- 

. ceive very few left, a fecond Frpft fetting 
in he gave it a crofs-plowing, which turned 
up a good many, but in the third Plowing 
he perceived fparce any^ and thofe the ropk§ 
deftroyed, that he had a good crop the en- 
fuing year, had plowed die Field a fecond 
year in the Froft, and imagined that had 
quite done for them-^-as I thought this the 
«* 4> moft 
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iboft rational projeft on tke fubjetl I hav« 

met with — many others may be of the fame 
opinion; 

The nature and powers of vegetation, ap- 
peal to be but little known, or underftood, 
amongft the principal part of thofe concern- 
ed in Hufbandry. Natural Phylofophy, or 
making enquiry into the properties of mat- 
ter, or what may be fliled the ftudy of the 
Philofophical part of Agriculture, by ex- 
periments arifing from the/real effe6ls of na- 
ture, have fo little employed their attention, 
there feems to be wanting fomething to fet 
their mental powers to work, which is what 
I principally intend by employing my 
thoughts and pen, on the fubjeft, in the 
Ibllowing pages. 

Although the wonderful fyftem of vegeta- 
tion, is fraught with fublimity, far beyond 
my conception, yet fome few leading hints, 
I hope may be found ufeful, and the more 
To, as defcriptions of this nature are moft 
commonly met with in voluminous Autliors^ 
which very feldom fall into the hands of the 

Hufbaadman. 
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HufbandmaUt I have endeavoured to col^ 
le£l fuich as promife the greateft uulity, re^ 
ferring the improvementi with the fuiccel^ 
to their diligent applicatip;;. 
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ON 

VEGETATION. 

A Vegetable, as defcribed by the learn- 
ed, is a tttm in Phyfidlogy, applied 
to all Plants^ ccmfidergd as capable 
oTgrowtb; that K^ to all natural bodies whkh 
have parts organical, formed for generation 
and accretion, but not (enfation. In Vegeta^ 
bics there is fuppofed to be a principle of 
Life, commonly called the Vegetative Soul. 
Boerhaave, very fcientifically defines a 
Vegetable to be * body generated of the 
Earth, to which it adheres, or is connefted 
by parts called rdftts, through which it re* 
ceivcs the matter of its nourifhment, and 
incrcafe, donf^fting of ^ juices and vefiels, 
feniibly diftinft, or diftinguiflied from each 
other, to which grow roots, or parts; whereby 
it adheres to fome other bo||r; from which it 
(ieriv^s the matter of its life jmd growth. — 

This 



This definition fumifhes a juft Idea of s 
Vegetable, for by its confifting of veflels 
and juices, it is diflinguilhed from a FofliI, 
and by its adhering. to another body and 
deriving its nourifhment therefrom, it is dif- 
tinguilhed from an animal c A Vegetable is 
called an organical body, becaufe confifting 
of different parts, which jointly concur to 
the exercife of tlie fame fon6^ion ; adhering 
by fome of its parts to another body ; for 
we know of no plant that is io abfblutely 
vague and fluftuating, but hath ftill a body 
it adheres to ; though that body may be va- 
rious ; for inftance, earth, as in our com,- 
mon plants; ftone, as in rock-plants ; water, 
as in fea and river-plants ; the root of a 
plant may have any fituation at pleafure, 
with refpeft to the body thereof, nor needs 
it either be loweft or higheft, as is found in 
aloes, coral, moffes, fungufes's, ivy, creepers, : 
&c. the root is frequently uppermoft, and 
the growth downwards, the vafcular* ftruc- 
f ure of Vegetables is rendered very apparent, 
by an experiment of Mr. Willoughiry ; cut* 

ting 
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V^fculi^r«^iviih divers Veffipls, Vrins, Ancries, 0c» 
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ling off fomc pretty big branches of birch, 

and making a fort of bafon or refcrvoir on 
the end thereof with foft wax, upon filling 
this with water, and holding the branch up- 
right ; * the water in a few minutes funk 
into the Veflels of the w^ood, and running 
quite through the length, dropped out con- 
fiderably fall at the other end, continuing 
fo to do, as long as the water was . poured 
on--^the fame fucceeds in many other trees. 
— Philofophical Tranfaftions, No. 70. 

Vegetation, is the a£l whereby Plants and 
other living bodies, receive nourilhment and 
growth ; Plants,^ we learn from the Micro- 
fcope confift of different parts, VelTels, &c. 
analagous to thofe of animals: And each 
kind of Veffel is fuppofed to be a vehicle 
of a different humour, or juice, fecreted 
from the mafs of fap, which is confidered^ 
as the blood or common fund of them all. 
Dr. Grew, aflign^ the office of the feveral 
Veffels: Thofe placed on the inner verge 
of the bark, he calls Lymp/uzdiiSls, and fup- 
pofes them deftined for tha conveyance of 

the 
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the moft aqueous, or watry liqilor, — Thefb 
Mr. Bradley calls, the new forming Veffels, . 
tvhich are annually produced, and help to 
increafe the bulk of the tree. Thofc in the 
middle of the bark, Dn Grew calls the lac* 
tiferous or refinous Veffels, their ufe ac- 
cording to Bradley, is to return the fuper* 
fluous fap ; thefe Veffels Grew obferves are 
the principal vjfcera + of Plants ; and adds, 
that as the vifcera of animals ate but fuch 
Veifels conglomerated; J fo the Veffels' 
of a Plant iare vifcera drawn out at length. 
To the nutrition of Plaiits as well as 
that of animals, it fecms neceffary that therd 
be a concurrence of two fpeciiically diftin£t 
Suids, and a learned Author *maintains in 
intermixture of two fuch humours in every 
part of the tree, like that we obferve in lin* 
fey-^woolfey; every part being impregnateti 
with other tinftures, and continually filtered' 
from fibres of one kind to thofe of another ; 
and from this mixture, many of the Phoenov 
jjiena of the ripening, odours, colours, &ci 

arf' 



■>♦' Vifccra**-The intcftlnjcs, confining — ^cart, Liver, 
Cuts, Bowels, &c» .J.Cong]<ynorated, compofed pf 

gaaany Veffels, wrapped of folded together. 
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are accounted for--the procefs of naturfe in 

the vegetation of Plants, is very accurately 
delivered by a Foreign Author^ to the eflfeft 
following.— The Egg, or Seed of the Plant 
being excluded out of the Ovary, called 
Pod, or Hufk, and requiring farther foftering 
and brooding, is committed to the Earth \ 
which having received it into her fertile 
bofom, not only does the office of incubgi- 
tion, X ^y her owli warm vdipours and ex- 
halation, joined with the heat of the Sun- 
but by degrees fupplies what the feed re- 
quires for its farther growth as abounding 
every where with canak and finufes, ^ where- 
in the Dew and Rain-water, impregnated 
with fertile Salts, glide like the Chyle, and 
Blood in the arteries,^ ^c. of animals. Thi? 
moifture meeting with a new depofited feed 
is percolated, or Ilrained through the pores 
or pipes, of the outer rind, or huik^ cor- 
refponding to the fecundines of the Foetus, 
of animals, on the . infide whereof lies one 
or more, commonly two thick feminal leaves, 
anfwering to the placenta in Women and 

K .the 
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the cotyledons in Brutes, Thefe Seed-Ieaveg 
confift of a great number of little veficulas 
9r bladdery with a tube correfponding to 
the naveHlring in animals, in thefe vefi* 
culae is received the moifture of the Earth, 
ftrained through the rind of the Seed, which 
tnaUes a flight fermentation, with the pror 
per Juice before contained therein. This 
fermented Liquor is conveyed by the um- 
bilical * VefTel to the trunk of the little 
Plant; and to the gem, or bud, whicli is 
contiguous thereto: Upon which a vegv::ia- 
tion and increafe of the parts fucceed, 

Thfe prbcedure in the vegetation of a grain 
of Wheat is thus exemplified ; the firft Day 
the grain is fdwed it grows a little Turgid ; 
or (welled, and the SeCundine, or Hufk, 
gapes a little in feveral places, and the body 
of the Plant being continued by the umbe- 
iical Veffel to a conglobated Leaf, which is 
called the Pulp, or Flefh of the Seed ; and 
is what conftitutes the flower, fwells, by 
which means the gem or fprout, which is to 
b^ the future fl:em opens and waxes Green : 
t'he Ropts begin to bunch out ; whence the 

placenta 



^iicfeflta or Seed-leaf, becoming Ibble, gapesj 
The fetond Day, the Secundinfc or Hufk 
being broke through,' theftferii, or to J) bf the 
future Straw, bn the butfide thereof, gtows 
upward by degrees, the Seed-leaf guarding 
the Roots, become^ TUrgid with its v.eficU- 
te ; and puts forth a white dbwh^ The 
Leaf beihg pulled away ypu fee the Robts 
of the Plant bare; the nitut^ Buds, Leaves; 
arid reft of the ftaik ftill lying hid between 
thfe ^bdtS ttnd thfe ^fceriding ftem, £he ttUtik 
of the Plant is Khit; by the Navel-knot, to 
the flower Leaf, which is very riibift, tho' 
it ftill retains its whitfe colour and its ^a? 
tUralTafte; 

The third Day, the pulp of fhfe congloba^ 
t€d,br round Lieaf, becomes Turgid, with the 
Juice it has received from the Earth, fer* 
mcnting with its bWn. Thus the Plant ia- 
ereafmg in bignefs, and its bud or ftem be- 
coming taller, from whitifli, it turns green- 
ifti, and pyramidical from the gaping Sheath, 
which adhere;? clofely to the Plant and the 
lower root grows longer, and hairy, with; 
many fibres, fliopting out ^^f it. Indeed 
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there are hairy fibres hanging ?JI along on 
the roots, except on their tips, jmd thefe fi- 
bres are ken tQ wind about the fajine parti- 
cles of the foil, little lumps of Earth, &c. 
like Ivy j whence they grow curled about 
the Lateral-roots, there now alfo breaks out 
two other little ones. The fourth Day, the 
ftem mounting upwards, makes a right an- 
gle with the feminal Leaf; the laft Roots 
put forth more, and the other three growing 
larger, are cloathed with more hairs which 
ilraitly embrace the lumps of Earth ; and 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite 
into a kind of Net-work. The conglobate^ 
or Tlower-leaf is now fofter, ^nd. when 
bruifed, yields a white fweetifh Juice, like 
Barley Cream. By ftripping it off, the 
loot and ftem of the Plant are plainly feen, 
with the intermediate Navel-knot, whofe 
outer part is folid, like a bark, and the in- 
ner more foft and medullary. + -— The fifth 
Day, the flalk flill rifing, puts forth a per- 
manent or Stable-leaf, which is green, and 
folded ; the Roots grow longer and there 
appears a new tumor of a future Root, the 

. . outex; 
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outer, <* SliflrtMeaf ii] loofencd and the 

Seed-leaf Begitis to fade. — The fixth D^y, 
th6 St2A)Ie-leaf being loofened, the Plaxlt 
i&6uhts liipwaixis; the Sheath*4eaf ftill cleav^ 
ing about it like a bark, the Seed-leaf is 
now feen jRiiuous or wrinkled, aiid faded : 

■ 

And this being cut or freed frotti the fe- 
ctmdme, theFtefh,or pericarpium, is found 
"i^fadiflferent texture; the outer part, where- 
l*f the 4>utlide of the Seed 6t grain is heaved 
tip, being more foKd; but the irifide veficii- 
lar, and filled with raoifture, elpeciailf thact 
part next the Navel-knot. All the Leaves be- 
ih^ Jmllied off^ the roots torn and the flower 
tea F removed, the trunk appears j whferdii, 
not far from the roots, the Navel-knot buii-^ 
ches dut, and is f olid & hard to cut : Above 
there is the mark of the Sheath-leaf whicji 
was .pulled off; and underneath, as in an 
An^e, the gem is often hid. The hind part 
of the Plant fliews the breaking forth of the 
roots, and likewife the faded Placenta, &c. 
after the eleventh Day, the Seed-leaf, as 
yet flicking to the Plant, and ahnoft cor- 
rupted; within its hollow ; and about the 
fccundine, the mucous and white fubftance 
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of the Seed, being continued to the Navel- 
knot, forms a cavity. All the roots now 
! becoming longer^ put forth new branches 
out of their fide^ :;, il? he Seed-leaf withers, 
and its veficles are emptied; the intemodes, 
or fpac^^ between the-lcnots grw. ftronger ; 
tiew gemji appear, and the, middle root 
grows feveral inches long. — -After a month 
the roots and ilalk being grown much long* 
pX, oew |>uds break put at . the firft knot, 
and little tumors bunch put, which at lengthy 
Jbreak into roots, ,, ; . . . »' 
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It is obfervable, that the organized part of 
many I^lants cofataift in.them a njumber of in^ 
vifible feminal principles, capable of produc- 
ing Plants like that to whiph^they hayeowed 
their origin, of which many familiar inftances 
.are obvious proofs. . The graft ofa Tree for 
inftance, from only one fingle bud,:produces 
fL Tree, like; that from: which it wa« taken, 
the whole Tree being, quite different from the 
ftock qn which it is grafted ; but many Roots, 
even cut ii^ fmall bits, ; will each propagate 
its fpecies, by:pro4.ucing the fame Plant; or 
even the Eye . of fome Roots will fumifli 

perfeft 
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pfcrfeft Plants, and Roots the fame Year, is 
is feen in the Potato; cuttings from the 
branches of many kind of Treds, produce 
Roots and grow up to Trees of the fame 
kinds, even the leaves of many forts, fet in 
die Ground will grow, or no more than part 
of a leaf of fome fucculent iPlants as the? 
Opuntia^ Indian Fig, &c. and tow can this* 
be, but by there having been feminal points 
in all thefe places & feflions ; many inftances 
of this kind might be given to prbv^ that there' 
are in almoft all parts of V\diiXs certain fe? 
minal points, which need only humidity and* 
a proper degree of warmth, to develope and 

unfold themfelves into perfeft Plant*. "^ 

f ■ « . ' f 

. Asito the Vegetable matter, br food where*' 
by Plants grofw, there is fome doubt about 
it: the comm[on opinion ainong natliralifts? 
is, that Water is the great Vegetable foodV 
which feems confirihed, by a fprig 6f balm'/ 
or mint,' or fuch like Plant being f^ in a vial 
qf pure Water without any mixture of Earth; 
yet the fprig grows, and puts forth roots, 
leaves and branches, the fame is obfervable 
in bulbous Raots, blowing in Water: A- 

K 4 nother 



aether expefim^iit of Vtm Helmott^ yihctt 

drying tvfa hundred pounds of Earthy and 

pjkuqkting a.WiUow which weigh'd five pounds 

th^qm, watered it only I with , Rain Water, 

^d to fecure it from every other Earthy 

covered U. vrith a peifbrated Tin-cover, at 

ftve Y^ajr^ ifVd, ? weighing the Tree with all* 

tjbe leav^^ it .h^td borne in the time; he found' 

i^ to. Widg]^ OH( hiHEidred & iixty*niae pounds. 

and upwards^ y ^t the Earth Was only dtminifh< 

-^d tw> Q^nCQ^v. . iThe liefuk of iathcr experi-- 

ipent$, in^rd^ t0gtye farthdr light, to many. 

c^rcui]py^t;^j9C \Sr that the: 

Wateif i^ei^ tp afbend up Pkuit$, in mnc}^ 

the fai)»e nl^npr aa up a filter, that the? 

larger the Plant the more Water is required, 

that muph die greatter pditiof the fiiiid mafs, 

thus dra^ off ^nd conveyed into, the Pfents-" 

do not cx^ntiQue in them^ butpafiestkrbtigl^ 

t}{eif pof^e^, and is drawn ot exhaled up ivt^ 

to the a^roofphere; and that Plants fet in^ 

Water i^ave expended Water, ia proportions 

to the augmentation of the Plant in common, 

as fifty to one, & often as an hundred to one; 

fo continual an emiflion of Water, in fo great 

plenty, frpn^ the parts of Plants> affords a 

manifeft 
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mariifeft reafon why Country s that abound 
with Trees, and the larger Vegetables eC- 
pecially, fhould be very obnoxious to damps^ 
great humidity in the Air, and more frequent 
Rains than others that are more open anct 
free, and that Country^ abounding in Woods,- 
and where Waters are much ftagnated, are 
more unhealthful, as the humidity from Tre^si 
Plants, &c. does not go off pure, and alone; 
but carries with it many parts, of the fame 
nature, with thofe of the Plant through which "" 
it paiFes confifti that the finer and lighter 
parts only, are drawn up into the atmofphere 
afterwards, thence they are conveyed to our 
organs of fmell, by the Air we draw in ref-^ 
piration, and are pleafent, or offenfive, be- 
neficent or injurious to us according to the 
nature of the Plants from which they arife, 
and that a greater quantity of odours is 
found exhaling from Vegetables in warm 
humid feafons than iij any other. We learn 
alfo that great part of the Terreftrial and 
Vegetable matter that is mixt with Water, 
afcends up into the Plant with it; and fo 
fine are the component parts that neither by 
^tering or any other method can it be wholly 

difcharged 
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difcfaaxged from the Water, and that there 

are znan)^ Plants which with the Vegetable 

matter, take up the mineral alfo, as appears 

iirora many marine Plants, from which kelp^ 

pot-a(h and other fixt falts are drawn*--- ^It 

is certain that nitre and other falts loofen the 

r 

{larth, and feperate the concreted *parts 
thereof, by that means fitting and difpofing 
them to be affumed by Water, and carried 
up into the Seed or Plant for its ibrmatioa 
^nd increafe. It is every Perfons obfer- 
yation, how apt a}l forts of falts, are to be 
lijrrought upoti by mojifture, how eafily they 
run wii)i it ; anjl yr^en tjiefe are drawn off, 
and have deff^rted the lumps wherewith the)/> 
are incorporated ; they moulder immediatp^ 
ly, and fall afunderof courfe. The hardeft 
ftotne we me^t >yit|i jf it ji^ppen, ( as it fre* 
quently doth) to have any^ fait interniijct 
>rith the fand of which it'coniSfts, up6pjts 
being cxpofed to a humid Air, irj^a fliort 
time, diffolves and crumbles all to pieces^ 
and much more will clodded Earth or Clay; 
which is .not of fo compaft and folid a cpn- 
flitution. The fame way is X«ime likewife 
fervicable in Vegetatipn ; the Hufbandpien 

fay 
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ftiy it does not fatten^ but only mellows the 
Ground : By whicjh they mean k does not 
contain any thing in Itklf, that i& of the 
fame nature with Vegetable mold^ or affords 
any matter fit for the formation of Plants, 
]but merely foftens and relaxes th? Earth ; 
by that means rendering it more capable of 
entering or being aftuated by. the Seeds of 
Vegetables fet in it^ in order to their nourifh- 
ment) than ptherwife it would have been. 
The properties of Lime are well known, and 
how apt it is to be put in a ferment and com- 
motion by Water ; nor cati fuch commotion 
fcver happen, when Lime is mixt with Earth, 
.without opening arid lopfexiing it. AU Veg- 
etable matter is^not proper for the nourifli- 
mentofeyety Plant, nor does thjgre want good 
indications, that every kind of Vegetable re- 
quires a peculiar and fpecific matter for its 
jG3rmation and nourifhment; nay, each part 
of the fame Vegetable ; and that there are 
many and different ingredients go to the 
compofitionof the fame individual Pliant. If 
therefdre^ I the foil where any Vegetable or. 
Seed is planted, contains all, or moft of 
thefe ingredients, and thofe in due quantity; 

it 
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it wiil grew and thrive there; otherwife it 

tdH not, ' if there be not as many forts of 
corpufcles, or minute particks, as are re* 
quifite for the main, and more effential parts 
of the Plant, it wiU not profper at all, if 
there are thefe, and not in fufi&cient plenty) 
it will never arrive to its natural ftaturc, i>f 
if there be any, of the lefs necefjary and 
effential corpufcles wanting', there will be 
fome failure in the Plant, and it will be de^. 
feftive, either in tafte, fmell, eolour or fome 
ether way. The differing parts in Vegetables 
are very unaccountable, tfiat otoe Ihouyi 
carry a refinou^, OMXhet a miMty, a third 
ayellow, a fourth a red juice in its veiiis^, 
and one aflfbrd a fragrant, another an of- 
fenfive fmell, one be fweet to tlie tafte, a- 
nother acid,' Bitter, &c. that one fhould he 
nourifhing, another po4(bnOus, 6ne J^urgingj 
another aftringent, and (his argument makes 
eqvially ftrong againfl thofe, whd fuppofe 
mere Water the matter out of which all 
bodies are formed. Farther proof is, that 
the foil once proper for the produftion pf 
fome fort of Vegetables does not always con- 
tinue to be iOi but, in a traGt of time, loofes 

its 
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its property, by too often repeating the fame 

crop, and this fooner in fome Lands than 
in others : The Land being worn out, will 
not revive to bear the fame Vegetables, till 
it is fupplied with a new fund of matter of 
the like fort, with what it firft contained, 
either by the Grounds lying fallow fome 
time, till the Rain has poured a frefli ftock 
upon it, or by manuring it. — The like is ob- 
fervable in Gardens, & Orchards, where the 
Trees, Shrubs & Herbs after their continu- 
ing in one ftation, till they have drawn thence 
the greater part of the matter, fit for their 
increafe, will decay and degenerate, unlefs 
either frefh Earth or fome fit manure be ap- 
plyed to them; it is true they may maintain 
themfelves there for fome time, by fending 
forth Roots farther and farther, to an extent 
all around, to fetch in more provifion> but 
at laft, they mttft have a frefli fupply brought 
to them, or they themfelves mull be removed 
or trans^planted, to fome place better furnifli- 
ed with matter for their fubfiftence ; and ac- 
cordingly Gardeners obferve that Plants that 
have Hood a long while in a place, have 
longer Roots thanufual, part of which they 

rut 
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ciit t)ff; when they tranfplant to a frefh foil, aS 
not of now any father ufe to them. All thefe 
inftanccs point out a peculiar terreftrial mat- 
ter as the fubjeft to which Plants owe their 
increafe ; were it Water only there would be 
no need of manures, or of tranfplahting, the 
Rain falls in all places ; in this Field and in 
that, indifferently, and On onfe fide of a Gar- 
den,' or Orchard as well as another, nor 
could there be any reafon^ why a tiraft of 
Land fhould yield Wheat one Year, and not 
the next, fince the Rain fhgwers down alike 
on each. Water fervfes only for a vehicle 
to the terreftrial matter j which fupports Vege- 
tables, and does not itfelf make any addition 
to them; it is not the matter that compofes 
Vegetable bodies ; it is only the agent that 
conveys that matter to them, arid d^ftributes 
it to their feveral parts for their noxirifti- 
ment ; nor is water capable of performing this 
office to Plants, unlefs affifted by a due quan^ 
tity of heat ; this muft concur, or Vegetation 
will not fucceed. It is plain. Water has no 
power of moving itfelf, or rifing to the vaft 
lieight ilt does, in the nxore tall and lofty 
Plapis, it is true alfo, the parts of Fire and 

heat 
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heat are not capable of moving themlfelveS 

any more than thofe of Water; but they are 
more fubtile, light, and aftive than thofe are, 
and fo are more eafily put in motion. Tha^ 
the concurrence of Heat in this Work is 
Ideally necefl'ary, appears not only from re^ 
marks already made, but from all nature, 
from the Fields, and Forefts, Gardens and 
Orchards ; we fee in Autumn, as the Sun's 
power is gradually lefs and lefs, fo its effeflt 
on Plants is weakened, and Vegetation flack- 
ens by little and little. Its failure is firft 
difcernahle in Trees, which being railed 
higheft above the Earth> require a more in- 
tenfe Heat, to elevate the Water, charged 
with nourifliment to their tops ; fo that for 
want of frefh fupport, and nutriment, they 
(hed their leaves; unlefs fecure^byafirm and 
hard coriftitution indeed, as our evergreens 
are. Next, the Shrubs, part with their leaves, 
and then, the Herbs and lower tribes ; th^ 
Heat being at length notfufficiexjit to fup- 
ply even thefe, though ^o near the Earth, 
with the fund of their nourilhmcnt. As the 
Heat returns the fucceeding Spring, they all 

recruit again, and ^e furijjlbed with fr^lJi 

fupplies 
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fiippHes and verdure : but firft thcvfe that are 
loweft and neareft the Earth, and that re- 
quire a leffer degree of Heat to raife the 
Water with its earthy change into them; 
then the Shrubs and high Vegetables, in their 
turns, and laftly, the Trees. As the Heat 
increafes, it grows too powerful, and hurries 
the matter with too great rapidity, thro* the 
finer and more tendeir Plants, thefe therefore 
go off, and decay, and others that are more 
hardy and vigorous, and require a greater 
degree of Heat, fucceed in their order; by 
which mechanifm provident nature fumifhes 
us with a very various and pleafing enter- 
^ tainment; and what is beftfuited to every 
Scafon of the Year. 

The Clouds which are precipitated in 
rain-drops for the fervice of mankind, do 
not confift wholly of watery particles, for 
befides the aqueous vapours, and what 
thefe contain, there are raifed from the out- 
ward part of the Earth, into the Air fulphu- 
rous and faline particles, which are alfo 
Carried into the clouds, and mixed with the 
aqueous vapou;rs. Here we have a mixture 

of 



of aU the fmall fubftaiicfes, as it were, In fheii' 
extreamly fmall parts; floating in the Ai^^ 
together, and the efFeftsofthefe fulphurous 
and faline particles, thus mingled wim aque- 
ous vapours, are fometimes very fehfibly 
perceived, particularly in Thunder and 
Lightening, when the fulphurous and nitrous 
particles, taking fire, by the motidri arifing 
from heat, break out with vioiiefat flafhes,^ 
and noife, very much* refembling the effefts 
of Gunpbwder ; or rather; as the effeft fe the 
fame in both inftances, fo muft th6 caufe be ;^ 
fince it is pikin that there is a vaft quanti- 
ty of nitrous, fulphurous, and bitiimihous 
matter ail over thfe Turfact of the^" Earth, • 
and that Plants arid' Apimlals abound with' 
volatile Salts; we need* not wonder" that the 
Sun • fills the Air with fuch fine particles ' 
(• and alJ^ forts' of tinftuoti^ cxhaHftibns ) 
by firft exTpahding arid then exhaling thera^ 
till thfey meet with Air, and other mixtures' 
of the' fame fpecifib gravity.— -What ^re 
ufually called J^r^ttJ Fatuus, oi Jack with' 
di Ldnthorriy feenrv to confift of a* hiore unc- 
tuous fubftahce than other exhalations^; for 
we -find theip oily particles are eafily fir^d/ 
- \ L but 
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but not fo foort fpent as thofe of fuIpHur^ 
and Bitrc/ Shooting-Hars are improiperly fo 
called, becaufe they are nothing more than 
exhalations kindled in the Air; if a long 
train of thefe fubftanees take fire at once, 
it is commonly called a dart, fomettmes a 
Fire-ball, if there be many and they con- 
tinue in the fame Place, they are then called 
3eams. Thus we plainly fee, how fiill the 
Air is of thefe rich ingredients, for the bufi* 
nefs of vegetation : And becaufe they are 
of fuch confequence to the growth of Plants, 
we will enumerate the fources of theAi up- 
on the frame of the Globe; from whetice the 
.Sun and wind borrow them, in order to 
difperfe thei» properly in the Air, that they 
may intimately mix and defcend with the 
Rain*drops, by which they are thus con- 
veyed to the mouths of the fibrous tubes 
of Plants, with the greateft care and fkill ; 
and thefe ingredients, firii leaving the fur- 
fjtce of the Earth, through the whole pro- 
ofs of their various motions, configurations, 
and combinations; are prepared in the moft 
- vejxquifite manner, to be received into the 
bl^wels of Vegetables, which we plainl|^ee 
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ftand ia great need 0f them : As without 
their friendly affiftance or fopie compofi- 
tions ofdung to referable them, they arc not 
able, from Earth and Water alone to arrive 
at maturity. Salts are of various kinds— but 
all have a (harp pungent tafte, though not 
all alike, fome are dtig out of the Earth 
likg Stone out pf a Quarry, others made 
from Sea-water, others from fpridgs of 
Brine, ^nd prepared , by Fire for the ufe of 
Man.- — The Salt in all thefe Ca(es« is the 
fame as to the nature of it, whether it be pro< 
duced by art, or is the produ^ of the Quar- 
ries; for the falixie pjirtides are not made 
by art, in the combination of ingredients to 
iAiitate it, but are only feperated from the 
watery Particles, wherein they floated.—* 
The qualities of this excellent ingredient in 
Vegetation are, that it is eafily diffolved, and 
nielts in the open Air, if it be refined from 
all heterogeneous Matter ; when the Water 
wherewith it is entangled is any ways drawn 
off, there is a grofs fediraent remains, (but 
the finer parts are carried away with it), and 
is the only thing the Fire cannot nwJt, but 
reduces it to a Calx. This facility, of the 

I. 2 finer 
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finer - parts fwimming, as they are fpecifi- 

cally lighter, than Water,, contributes to 
the benefit of Plants ; they intimately mix 
with it and are . carried in thofe vapours 
thrcHigh all the necefl^ry ftages, till they re- 
turn to the Earth again. This quality of 
melting qr ^iflplying,. in , Water and Air, 
lets the finer parts at Liberjty and prepares 
them to take Wing, with the common ex- 
halations ; and yet, the iedimeijts or grpfler . 
parts which are left behind^ have their ex- 
cellent ufes, in helping the embrios of Pl^ts 
to fend out. their fibrous Tubes, in fearch 
after moj^ refined particles ; which' either 
adl^ere tq the fuperficieg of the. particles of 
I^arth, or are contained in their internal 
pores. 

,Nitr^, of which there are feveral forts,, 
natural apd artificial, the former refinmg it- 
felf and.the latter refined by Art, is a kind 
of Salt and differs from Sea-falt, only in 
being more Acid, and lighter and eafily 
taking Fire; but, like it,^ is reducable to a 
Calx. TJbe vapours or particles of Nitre, 
when they defcend for the ufe of Plants, 
." " arc; 
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ar/fc found to contain abunciance x)f Spirits ; 
for the Nitre as a Salt, is impregnated with 
tliem; which renders it volatflp, and the 
Fluid extrafted from it is very Iharp and 
corrofiive— — The Calx to which Nitre is re- 
reducU)le, as well as the Calx x>f common 
Salt, fcas its excellent ufe in Vegetation; 
and when it is reduced by Fire to this ftate, 
it then takes the name ot fixed Salt, or ra- 
ther the aflieS of Salt, The benefit of this 
calcination to Land is nianifeft from the 
alhes of Burnt vegetables arid, other natural 
bodies reducible to a calx; for the rich priit^ 
ciples.or food ( if we may fo call it) of vege- 
tables, are ^contained more or le{s in all hd- 
dies, whofe parts can be thus fepex^tted, aS 
is evidcint from the operations in Chymiftjy, 
which reduces bodies to tfeeir component 

parts, or elements, by the help of fire. 

Sulphui", is ^ liquid clammy fubftance, whofe 
parts are foon feperated, and rife up into the 
"air with other vapours; and thefe foon oc- 
cafion violent motions in the atmofphere, & 
become entombed in the aqueous particles, 
and are with the rain brought to the plants. 

9 Bitumen, 
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Bituopen, is pretty much of the fame nature 
«,.h fulphur, and with i. U found in g^at 
plenty, in moft bodies, but in the moft re- 
markable manner, or in the greateft quanti- 
ties, in Pit Coal : Yet not in equal quantities, as 
fome are more full of it, & bum much better 
than others, and fome have more fulphur in 
them as is diftinguiflied by the fmelL-— Naph- 
tha, is a kind of bitumen, and the only dif- 
ference is, it fooner takes Fire, than bitumen 
is obferved to do, and is not fo eafily quench- 
ed, this facility of admitting the heating 
particles, which throw thofe inflamatory 
bodies into a fpe^dy motion internally, is of 
great ufe in the different degrees of the Plants 
growth. Maltha, Teems to be a fpecies of 
the naphtha, its properties as they appear to 
common obfervation are, that if it touches 
any thing, it fticks fo faft to it as not eafily 
to be feperated ; and Water thrown upon it 
in moderate quantities does but the more in- 
flame it, and Earth alone is found proper to 
quench it. This valuable ingredient when 
it defcends in the drops of Rain, adheres 
very intimately to the internal parts of the 
foil ; both on the fuperficies, and the concave 

part 
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jpiurt of pores ; and other de(cents of Rainin* 

irreafe tlie nouon of the intemal parts of the 
particles of Maltha, and thereby promote a 
line dilatation* m the tubular imerfiioes, of 
jthe fibres of Plants, /& duly contribute to the 
accelleration of that motion in them, which 
is necelTajy Ao the different ftages of their 
growth and nourifliment Si^fase the fine 
parts of the mdttha are in readinefs, or duly 
preparedhymoiilure,«by their well regulated 
fermentation, and while it is waiting for the 
defeent x>f more Rain, it is divefted of ail in^ 
teraal motion ; and confined as a Prifonei; 
as it were, till the other requtfites for the 
Hants welfare are properly cQembled, and 
ready to perform their offices. TheTe an the 
chief materials whiich give motion to Plants; 
and of ytlmh the latter are found to confift; 
wheni by chymiftry they are analyzed, un- 
folded, or (eperated, into their component 
parts, that is, whe^i the heterogeneous parts 
are not only difcovered, but fet a part, and 
each quanitity eilimated and proportioned to 
the bulk of the whole Plant, Thefe Artifts 
call volatile %>irits, fulphur, and faline par- 
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^les/ t&e s3ive principles ;vbut W^er'aMf 
Eaiiii they;daliunafftive principles^ the a6tive 
jprindpiaf //by. their cooiinual 'motion^ cau^ 
alie wlicihoa&ioti, or, tafpcafc more proper- 
ty; aretheifoie agents; when duly prepaored, 
and exa£Uy * applied to the mouths of the 
iibres -^ the other two^ the anaftive principles, 
being feemingly of no other- ufe, than to 
bring them, and to help forwards in mak* 
ing th<?ra ready for the Plants. Thefe upon 
every qccafion^ fuitable to their natures, Hop 
th&too frequent fallies, and impetuofity of 
fhc a&ive principles, from the mouths of 
Plants, by a juft regulation bf the attraSive 
and reptJfive vi^ues ; if hich are beautifiilly 
eftaHiihed^ between the active and una^ive 
.principles. The one upon occafion/ giving 
piotion, and the other, by re-aftion retard- 
ing motion; fo that the nutritive principles 
may have a given motion, fjich as the re- 

fpeftive Vegetables require. 

* 

The vapours thus raifed from the furface 
of the Earth, in the maimer already deferib- 
ed become the original matter of all meteors, 
or heterogeneous fiii)ftance, fit for the pro- 

» duftion 



-du^ion of the -Vegetable worlds and c6n- 
-fequently are inftruments in the wife appoint- 
ment of divine providence for the preferva- 
tion t)f Man, and all fubordinate Animals- 
When thefe heterogeneous vapours, are thus 
lifted up above the Earth, one degree of 
Cold condenfes them into large globules, 
which, becoming fpecifically heavier than 
the atmofphere, fall in drops of Rain, and 
bring down all thofe treafures inclofed in 
them. A greater degree of Cold produces d 
fixednefs, or co-agulatipn of th6 heterogen- 
eous vapours, which flioot like Salt into va- 
rious curious forms, or branchings out; unit- 
ed into certain angles, and make! the flakes 
of Snow, which ftill contain the nutritive 
principles. A third and ftill greater degree 
of Cold combines the vapours into a hardef 
fubftance, and intombs the valuable ingredi* 
ents, and they defcend in what we call Hail ; 
but if the Cold condenfes the vapours before 
they rife high above the furface of the Earth, 
they will then be unable to afcend, but will 
hover about, and fill the lower part of the at- 
mofphere with what is ufually called a Fog 
or Mift, and if the Cold be ftill more intenfe, 

the 
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the M^Il is frozen to every twig si^d blade of 

Grafs in form of at white incruflation, which 

is G^alled a Rime. When the Air in a fine 

Day is Warm, and the vapours buoyed up 

in it are too fine to be vifible in the Day time, 

they will yet be pondenfed by the coolnefs 

pf the Evening, defcend and fettle on the 

Vegetables in the form of Dew, and if the 

jEyening of fuch a fine D&y is Cold enough 

to freeze, then inftead of Dew, th/e furfac^ 

of the Ground will be covered with what i$ 

.CjDmmpnly called a white or hoar Froft. 

Thefe ajre the var^qois ways which are ap- 
pointed to bring down agai^ upon the Earth 
the treafures that were taken up frpm it in 
order to be prepared and properly fprea^ 
over the Globe, in methods and contriv- 
ance$ no lefs beautiful than wonderful, and 
all this for the funply ofpeedyMan; wKq 
when thefe bleffings are held from him for 
a confiderable time, is doomed to deftruc^ 
tion. Butamongthe riches of the atmofphere, 
for the produftion. of Vegetables, we mull 
not omit to mention the confequenpe v/hich 
Airitfelf isof tothem, even in their own Bow- 
els 
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,els; befides the manifold ufes of it in buoy- 
ing up their nutritive principles till they are 
ready for precipitation, and to be applied to 
the mouths of their fibres. ThatPlants contain 
a great quantity of Air in their fmallveffels, 
is evinced beyon4 any fort of doubt, by ex- 
periment made toextraft it from their inward 
parts; and fermentation in the parts of Plants 
depends upon the agency of the Air; for when 
they are placed under an exhaufted receiver, 
that motion is at a ftand, & Vegetation thereby 
ftopt. Ij^ this inll^nce we fee how abfolutely 
neceflary Air is in theproduftion & growth of 
Plants, & indeed this fubtle agent is conveyed 
into the internal veffels of the Plant, with the 
juices, through little & almoft imperceptible 
tubes & frpm the top through the bark, or out- 
ward covering, returns again to the root & in- 
dicates a circulation of the Air & vital liquor, 
like the circulation of the Blqpd in Animals* 
From the whole we muft conclude, the Air 
to be as nef effary toPlants as any part of their 
nojirifhment, for they may as well >yant one as 
the other, pay, it feems from many inftances, 
that they will live longer without Food than 
without Air. From thefe & many other proofs 

we 
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"we may plainly fee, that unlefs tlie Air was 

preferved in its prefent condition, and its due 
4)alance maintained, the Vegetable World 
fnuft inevitsibl y be deftroyed ; and not only 
Vegetables but Mankind arid Anim^jls alfo. 
The Air being every inftant, in its well re- 
gulated appointment, neceflkry to their ex- 
iftence. The Vegetative principle is very 
ext^nfive, and feems differently feated in 
different Plants, many think that generally 
it is fixed between the trunk and the root: 
At leaft this appears to be the place in moft 
of the femniferous, or Seed tribe ; which ijF 
tut down near the place, rarjely fhoot again.. 
In other Plants, as the Elm, and many edible^ 
or eatablje Plants it feems to refide wholly in 
the roots : Which if ciit intp ever fo many 
parts, yet thofe being planted in the groGnd 
foon grow, in others as in the willow kinds 
it feems to be diffufed ^H over, roots, trunk, 
and branches, infbmuch, that if cut into a 
thoufand pieces there is np deftroyingthem, 
without fplitting them in the middle, and 
fcarcely then. Laftly, ib others as the 
Cereus's, Ficus's, &c. it is feated in the body , 
branches, and leaves; any of which beirig 

put 
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put in the ground, flr^jke root immediately 

4nd grow. The office of this Vegetative 

principle, is, to conco6l,the undigefted Earth 

and Salts, which afcend through the roots, 

and affimulate them to the nature of the 

Plant. 

r 

I have now gone as far in defcribing the 
nature andeffefts of Vegetation, as the limits 
of my prefent publication will allow. The 
application fo far as relates to Hufbandry, 
depends on a right knowledge of foils, and 
how to prepare them in a proper manner, 
to receive the greateft benefit from nutriment 
conveyed from the atmofpbere, and various 
inanures, neceflary to promote the growth 
of ufeful Roots, Plants, Grain, &c. inftead 
of Weeds or Barrennefs. ' It is obferved that 
frequent ftirring of Soil by fallow in a com- 
mon courfe of Hufbandry, is very beneficial; 
by rendering it fufceptible of the faline and 
other particles neceffary to its improvement ; 
and it is certain, the finer you render the 
foil, the more capable it is of admitting their 
Vegetative affiftance; large clods or Jumps 
of Earth, are long in receiving the benefits 
, arifmg 



airifing from fermentation, their interior parts 
being hardened by the Heat of the Sun pre- 
vent the Rain from penetrating far into them, 
or at leaft not foon; if the lumps are very 
large, they only moulder off and flake by little 
and little, and the Seeds of Weeds contained 
in them do not receive moifture fufficient to 
make them ftrike root, in order tp their be- 
ing plowed under and deflroyed by the next 
flirring; by thus remaining in an inaftive ftate, 
till fet at liberty by fufficient quantity of 
moiflure,' they hereafter come up and foul 
the crop. Whereas by pulverizing the foil, 
the Weeds grow immediately, and being 
plowed under, the fermentation caufcd by 
their putrifaftidn helps the crop. Fermenta- 
tion being found one principal means of pro- 
moting Vegetation, and the more ferment- 
ing principles are collecled together become 
the more extenfively ufeful, fome being ne- 
ceffary Food for one kind of Plant, fome to 
another, and to fome kinds all, or the greateft' 
part, are neceffary. 

How the different parts accrete to bring 
on Fermentation, or caufeihe Inteftine mo-^' 

tion 
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tion excited in VegetJibks, or how the dif* 

ferent fubftances may be extri^led by atmo- 
fpheritial Heat, or chemical operati6ns, is 
not for me abfolutely to determine; and it 
would be kind in any Perfon Or Perfons, 
more able, to explain thefe and many other 
things iii natijAral Phylofophy equally ufeful 
for promoting and improving the Syftem of 
Agriculture on rational principlfes. How- 
ever, I will attempt to defcribe a few ufeful 
phaenomena fof infpe&ion, at leaft in the 
manner they appear to me. Salts, nitre, and 
fulphur, are ingredients whofe properties 
and ufes^avc been frequently defcribed by 
various Authors, and their effefts more ge- 
nerally known* But the properties of bitu- 
men, naphtha and maltha, are known to very 
few, nay their very names are unknown to 
the generality of Hufbandmen. They are 
three real fubftances, found in great a- 
bundance in fome parts of the World, and 
fecm difperfed all over the Globe, in great- 
er or leffer quantities. Bitumen, is a mine- 
ral Foflil, not diflblvable in Water, is a com- 
huftible oily matter, which in fubftancc ap- 
pears like Pitch, or black Wax, and eafily 

lakes 
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trices Fire. Naptha, is a mineral fluid of » 

more inflamable nature than bitumen, is 
found in many Countries, is an oily fubftance, 
both fulphury and clamp[iy, when pure, is 
ufed in Lamps inftead of oil, is efteemed 
better, being more durable, not fo,eafily ex- 
tinguifhed, and leaves no refiduum ; fome 
Perfons take it to be the original caufe of the. 
accretion of amber, from* other minerals, 
or what gives that peculiar fmell to ^mber 
different to any other ftone. Maltha is a 
foffil which in fubftance appears much like 
bitumen, the AJiatics very commonly. Plafter 
their Houfes with it, is very durable, but at- 
tended with one ill quality ; namely, that if- 
it takes Fire, Water will not quench it, but 
makes it burn more fierce; it is faid Earth 
is the only thing to extinguifli it. Although 
the properties of thefe different ' bodies are: 
not generally known, yet it is veiy certaiar 
that thefe are the heating ^nd inflamable; 
qualities peculiar to them, contained in Earth: 
or its component parts more or lefs as will, 
appear in the following inftances. If youftand^ 
by a SWfitKs Forge while he is blowing up his 
Fire, you 9iay pbferve him fprinkle it plenti-. 
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ftxlly with Water, in fordfer to male it biirir 
jnpre furioufly, and fhqreby iftcreafe the 
heat; there muft be feme property, oJr 
quality in the Coals, that Water thus o- 
,perates upon, you will fee the Sulphurous 
parts (hew themfdves by 'burning blue, 
and are eafily extinguiftied by Water, the 
nitrous particles crack and fly off immedi- 
ately, agreeably to the known nature of 
i^itre. The Bitumen contained in them 
gives them the conftaiat heat ; but Maltha 
feems to be jthe caufe of the increafing heat, 
when Water is thrown upon them, as it 
always producers ihat effefl:. 

Another inftance may he given in Lime- 
ftone; we know not perfeftly how Lime^ 
Aone accretes or is compofed by Nature ; 
that there are fome properties in it that 
give it a firmer texture than Free-ftone, 
and difierent from Coals is certain, as Fire 
doth not confume it ; in reducing it to ii 
Calx, if Sulphur is contained in it, it is 
Jkiiown by its burning blue, and having a 
Sulphury Smell, if Nitre, by , its cracking 
%nd Hying to pieces as foon as the heat of 
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th6 Fir6 reaches it ; but it lifeewife plaiinly 
appears, that certain particles of inflama!* 
ble Matter are contained in it, which Fire 
alone doth not con fume, or remove; fc* 
after being thoroughly cold, even after a 
confiderable length of Time when coW 
Water is thrown upon it, it immediately 
takes Fire, (lakes and crtimbles to Powder; 
what is fo likely to produce fuch an ef* 
feft as Maltha? Which hath this inflama- 
tory quality, principle, or power in it, di£- 
fereht from all other Minerals^ 

Thefe two inftances I introduce, in or» 
der to give the Reader forae Idea of the 
iKiture and qualities of the Vegetating Pow- 
«^ before-mentioned, and the effefts they 
produce when afted upon by either Fire or 
Water; made level to the Capacity, Know- 
Jedge, or Obfervation of every thinking 
Perfon in common Life. From this ObK 
Nervation, fomething may be difcerned, of 
the nature and caufe, of the Inteftine, or 
inward motion, excited in Vegetables by 
the . combination of different Principles. — 
Yen fee . how fuddenly a cold, piece of 

Lime- 



li^HEWs-ftone taltes Fire^ and difchwges both 
it$? Air and H^ati, Qidy by having Cold 
W^ter^ thrown upaji it, thp manner in whieh. , 
this a£b is very el«ady perccivtoi by every » 
onip^wIjLO fees it,, though both its eaiife and^ 
nature, haye hitherto been hid^ weare na**.: 
turally led to conclude, that when the fame 
Iiiigredients nieet; in Plants, Twesi or Soils, 
t^y muft car^aijily caufe iUth-like Ferrn 
mentation and effeft. I amjrathit of opi-^t 
nion that sdl Stones grow,, are genorsrtfid, oti 
concrete in the E*l:th,i by mdahs dP the va-^ 
rious Subftances .before-mentioned' in icon-**. 
tift]Li^ti(?n with Water, and other, unftu^ 
ous or oily JB^qdies (the priadpal iofof hi(^ 
I take to be Naphtha) contained therein, 
which |>eing ftltere^ through jhe diSer^t 
Strata's of it, happening to meet yitk 
fome obftruftion, caufed by fubftances they 
cannot pafs, there unite, ancj compofe thofe 
fubftapces we /call Stone, of diflferent kinds,. 
As to Coal, where ^ it is found, there are 
in general a number of different Earths or 
Rocks above it, in certain Strata's, which 
plainly indicate there are many igneous 
combuftible ingredients contained in them, 
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which pafl^lig through thofe Strata's; ah4 - 
meeting with v Sulphur, Bitumeti, Maltha, 
and other partkles, which have been flrain^ 
ed or fikifered through their different Stra* 
ttJs, and uniting in one.body, form that fub* 
ftance commonly 'Called Pit-CoaL 

« * * • 

Bat tkefe oonfideration^s^ bfeing foreign to '- 
my prefei^ defign, I'ihali here break off ' 
the fubje£l as beings of* too extenfiVe a na-^ 
ture, formy Pian< T .am in^'^hopes many 
will meet> with b^he BrUertAinmeTa and^ 
A^antage,^ fixJm the perufal 'of the ^iTrv- 
geing Wofkj^ and that it may prdve laeeep- 
table v^mj^&isadtTfi m General. 
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ERRATA. 

Page «3, line 5, the Parcnthefis) to be placed, after ex- 

pofed to) 
l^age 43, 10 linesfrom the bottom, read quite. 
Page 59, id line, between-hard, coming— deftroy the 

Comma. 
Page 60, laft line, read will loofe. 
Page 69, 5 lines from the bottom, read may wifh to have. 
Page 72, 17th line, after ufefulnefs, put a Comma. 
Page 78, 5th line, read quite — ibid, 3d line from the bot« 

tom, read quite. 
Page 80, 4th line from the bottom, read marbled. 
Page 118, 1 ith line, read Penny-crefs. 
J*age 126, 7th line, read topping. 
Page 131,6 lines from the bottom, inftead of on their Ova's, 

read, or their Ova's. 
Page 132, 6 lines from the bottom, read Plants. 
. Page 89, 11 th line, for in, read it. 
Pa^e 110, 7th line, for preceives, read perceives* 
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